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HOW TO ENJOY WILD FLOWERS. 

Author’s Recipe. 


E For 1 oz. Enjoyment, Take anJ Mingle 


OF KNOWLEDGE. 

Whereby a flower may be 


greeted by its name, and the 
meaning of the name . 

I drachm 

• • 

Of the botanical name, and 
its s^ory .... 

1 drachm 


Of fhe familiar name—the 

«a 1 «» 

Jove name 

to grains 


Of the botany of the plant. ! 
how all parts work together 

1 drachm 

• • 

Of the plani’a relations to 
irsecta or animals 

2 scruples 


Of its place in herb-lore, as 
that the pimpernel makes 
•ouls merry 

1 drachm 

•• 

Of the literature clinging to 
the flower 

1 drachm 

• • 

Of what Gerard said about it 

10 grains 

• • 

Of pleasure in the flower for 
its own sake 

2 drachms 

Nota B$n$ 

This last is the essential 


essence, whether the flower 
be viewed as an individual, or 
when growing in massed 
effect, 

As if the rainbows of the fresh 

wild Spring 


Had blossom’d where they fell. 


Proha turn. 

M.W 
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The Music of Jf'iid Flowers 


Time was wh(?n flowers were the guerdon 
of the victor in the chivalrous lists, when 
minstrels cind minne-singers sang the 
praises of their mistresses* favourite 
blooms, and knights would break lances 
in honour of some sprig of broom, bunch 
of violets, or a rose which a fair one had 
chosen for her gage d’amour. Long 
before, the Greeks had reverenced flowers, 
laying them on the altars of their gods, 
and crowning with garlands the heads 
of philosophers, or victorious soldiers, or 
guests in convivial gatherings. Lovers 
in those days delicately intimated their 
passion by decorating the doorways of 
their beloved ones* homes with 

All those token flowers that tell 

What words can ne’er express. 

The Olympian winner won a crown of 
wild olive, other victors crowns of laurel, 
* parsley, or pine leaves. A maker of 
epigrams said wittily, " It was with two 
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or three hundred crowns of oak that 
Rome conquered the world.” 

A remark of Sir Thomas Browne is to 
the point : ” Surely the heathen knew 
better how to join and read these mystical 
letters than we Christians, who cast a 
more careless eye on these common 
hieroglyphics, and disdain to suck 
divinity from the flower.” 

The ” language of flowers ” was known 
to Shakespeare, and ingenious commen¬ 
tators have been at pains to reveal the 
meaning of the coronal wreath of the 
lovely maniac,) Ophelia, made of crow- 
flowers (perhaps ragged Robins), nettles, 
daisies and long-purples— 

Our cold maids do dead men*s fingers 
call them— 

possibly, the early purple orchis. 

Crow-flowers —Fa3Te Mayde (Parkinson 
notes, the popular name was " The Fayre 
Mayde of France ”). Nettles —Stung to 
the quick. Daisies —Her youthful bloom. 
Long-purples —Under the cold hand of 
death. 

Now we see that the interpretation of 
the symbolism runs thus : " A fair maid 
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stung to the quick ; her youthful bloom 
under the cold hand of death." We 
remark that the flowers are wild flowers, 
as wild as Ophelia's brain. 

" Fairies use flowers for their charac- 
tery," Shakespeare taught. Another 
philosopher said, “ Flowers are the 
alphabet of the angels." 

A significant point is that, in the 
Malayan tongue, one word stands at 
once for a flower and a woman. 

We may agree with Leigh Hunt, 


An exquisite invention this, 

Worthy of Love’s most honied kiss^ 
This art of writing billet-doux 
In buds and odours and bright hues, 
Of saying all one feels and thinks 
In clever daflodils and pinks 
Uttering (as well as silence may) 

The sweetest words the sweetest way. 


But the heathen excel in these arts and 
may carry flower language farther than 
pretty Perdita could have dreamed. 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu has given 
a specimen of a Turkish selam : 
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Clove : I have long loved you and you 

have not known it. 

Jonquil: Have pity on my passion ! 

Pear : Give me some hope ! 

Rose: May you be pleased and your 

sorrows mine ! 

Straw : Suffer me to be your slave ! 

Pepper : Send me an answer ! 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning's lines on 
the point are charming : 

Love’s language may be talked with these 
To work out choicest sentences— 

No blossom can be meeter ; 

And such being used in Eastern bowers, 
Young maids may wonder if the flowers 
Or meanings be the sweeter. 

The monks were the principal gardeners 
in olden times, skilled in all the healing 
properties of herbs, which they regarded 
in the light of emblemi3 of the saints and 
symbols of the Church festivals. Thus, 
one worthy Franciscan made flowers the 
time-piece of his religious calendar, and 
saw in their frailty an emblem of his 
hastening mortality. The blowing of 
the snowdrop was to him the lighting of 
a taper to the Virgin Mother; the 
daffodil reminded him of the Annimcia- 
tion ; bluebells stood for St. George, the 
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ranunculus, for the Invention of the 
Cross, and the scarlet lychnis for St. 
John the Baptist s day. Seeing white 
lilies, he thought of the Visitation ; a 
spray of virgin’s bower reminded him of 
the Assumption. And so Michaelmas, 
Martinmas, Holy Rood and Christmas 
all were marked by their appropriate 
floral monitors. " I learn the time of 
day,” wrote the good monk, ” from the 
shutting of the blossoms of the Star of 
Bethlehem and the Dandelion, and the 
hour of night from the stars.” 

Plant worshippers remain among us, 
if less ardent than the Persians, of whom 
we have found this story—that a true 
Persian, in flowing robe of blue, on his 
head a sheep-skin hat—black, glossy, 
curled, the fleece of Kar-Kal—will 
saunter, any day, into the botanical 
gardens at Bombay, to stand and 
meditate over the flowers, always as if 
half in vision. Finding at last the ideal 
flower, he will spread his mat and sit 
before it till the setting of the sun, pray 
before it, fold his mat again, and go 
home. Night after night until the flower 
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fades he returns to the worship, brings 
friends in ever-increasing troops, sitting 
and playing the guitar or lute before the 
flower, all praying there together, and 
after prayer still sitting to sip sherbet, 
and talk hflarious and shocking scandal 
late into the moonlight ; and so, time 
and again, until the flower dies, when 
the whole company will rise to serenade 
it with an ode from Hafiz. 

The soldier may look for a crown of 
laurels, others for a crown of thorns ; 
wild flowers, wrote Ruskin, in flowing 
periods, fervid and flowery, are the 
solace of the poor and woe-begone. 
Children love them, girls, peasants, 
grisettes, nuns, lovers, monks, all manner 
of quiet, ordinary people ; they are the 
treasure of the cottager, and, in crowded 
alleys in towns, mark the windows of 
working people “ as with a little broken 
fragment of rainbow.” 

The language of flowers may be for¬ 
gotten, except when we see a modest 
wild pansy in a cornfield, and say, 
“That's for thoughts,” or find rosemary, 
afid think, “ That’s for remembrance,” 
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'* Deaf-corn ”—and sometimes known now 
as dumb-nettle. The bracts may have a 
reddish purple tint, almost as briglit as 
the whorls of flowery' It is one of the 
earliest, as one of fhe latest flowers of 
the year. It lacks beauty, we may 
think, but it was esteemed of old, alike 
as a good plant for a pottage and one 
potent to stay bleeding. The Christmas 
rose still blooms in cottage gardens, and 
has allies in the shrubbery' in the hellebore 
bluntly called “stinking,*' a foetid and 
poisonous plant, and in green hellebore, 
remarkable for the pale green tint of its 
flowers, in contrast with the dark green 
of the lower leaves. Besides the never- 
bloomless furze, January's nosegay has 
dandelion and daisy, shepherd's-purse, 
chickweed, and the groundsel, which old 
Nicholas Culpeper pronounced to be “ a 
gallant and universal medicine,'* and still 
justifies its existence by feeding gold¬ 
finches, and by bringing a breath of the 
country to poor cockney canaries. The 
poet Hurdis sang of his dehght in 
watching the goldfinch plucking the 
feathered seeds, with “ twit and twit," 

B 
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And soon, in bower of apple blossom perch’d, 

Trim his gay suit, and pay iis with a song : 

paying us, it is to be supposed, for being 
lazy gardeners and leaving groundsel in 
peace in our borders. Another mark of 
credit to groundsel is that it has a 
remarkable power of softening hard 
water, and makes a wash for the com¬ 
plexion of fair maid^ 

It is to the honour of chickweed, also, 
which sends up its little white flowers 
almost the year round, that it feeds the 
finch tribe with its seeds. But shepherd's- 
purse is considered a thief of a plant, from 
robbing the farmer by stealing the good¬ 
ness of his land. ^fThe seed-vessels are 
like an old-fashioned purse, hence such 
names as pick-purse and shepherd’s- 
scrip. Still, a good word may be said 
for shepherd's-purse, in that it has found 
a place on the shelf of rustic medicines, 
and is called “ poor man’s pharmacetic.” 
The lowly plant has also amused genera¬ 
tions of children, who have played a game 
with the seed-pouches. One child holds 
out the shepherd's-purse to another, with 
the invitation, “ Take a haud o’ that.*' 
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On the purse then cracking, follows the 
triumphant shout, “ You’ve broken your 
mother's heart.” So the plant earned 
the sentimental name, ” mother's heart.” 

"Fresh perevincke, riche of hewe,” 
certainly must have a place in our New 
Year garland, alike for the sake of its 
comforting blue, so delightfully soft, and 
for the fragrance of the romance that 
clings about it. The pleasure it has 
given is shown by its many names. It 
is Vinca pervinca, being the flower of 
flowers to bind as a chaplet for the head, 
and likewise because it subdues other 
plants by creeping. One Italian name 
is Centocchio, Hundred-eyes, but the 
peasants call it Fior di niorio, because it 
is used by them for the binding of gar¬ 
lands for dead infants. In medicine, it 
is recommended for making fast loose 
teeth. Lord Bacon remarked that in his 
day it was common for people to wear 
bands of periwinkle tied about the calf 
of the leg to prevent cramp. Coles, in 
his history of plants, printed 1657, gives 
testimony to the value of the cure, and 
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Ray, the celebrated botanist of the 
seventeenth century (whose monument 
was erected in the churchyard of Black 
Notley, in Essex), gives a recipe of an 
old woman's poultice made of periwinkle, 
which worked wonders : you take fresh 
leaves, spread them upon brown paper, 
cover with combed flax, and fumigate all 
with frankincense. Still better is Cul¬ 
peper’s story, gravely told in 1681, ” That 
the leaves of the periwinkle eaten by 
man and wife together cause love between 
them.” A good thing was said by 
Hurdis, thinking of the white edging to 
the rich purple flowers, how they are 

PentagonaUy formed, to mock the skill 

Of proud geometer. 

Coltsfoot gladdens the eye on dull 
days of February or March, with its 
dandelion-like blooms, appearing to 
attract attention from the year’s earliest 
insects, long before the leaves emerge 
whose shape gave the flower its name. 
It tells a story of a clay soil. Anne 
Pratt assures us, the cottony down 
under the leaves is often gathered in 
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villages for tinder ; the feathers of the 
seeds are used by Highlanders for stuffing 
mattresses ; the leaves are dipped in a 
solution of saltpetre, when, if lighted, 
they will bum like a torch ; the flowers 
are infused as a remedy for coughs, and 
were smoked through a reed by the 
Greeks as a cure for asthma ; and the 
leaves are, in modern times, the chief 
ingredient of the British herb tobacco. 
" and are often smoked by country 
people/' 

Certainly, in modem times, the plant 
is valued as a cure for coughs, and it 
takes its Latin name from iussis, a 
cough. 

Dandelion is " the Sunflower of the 
Spring," attractive to the first insects 
that glitter " with wings of sunbeams " 
across the drear January path. The 
frugal French people know how to make 
a salad of the leaves, or to roast the 
roots for a coffee. 

It is an old story that the name means 
Dent de lion, either from the whiteness of 
its root or the auriferous hue of the 
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flower recalling the golden teeth of the 
heraldic lion, or from the jagged leaves 
somehow resembling a lion's teeth, or 
other reasons as unreasonable and 
forgotten. 

Scott has some lines referring to 
the idea that by pulling the petals of 
dandelion or hawkweed, one can test 
whether a lover will come or not : 

Will he come ? I pluck the flower leaves off, 
And at each, cry, yes—no—yes ; 

I blow the down from the dry hawkweed, 
Once, twice—hah ! it flies amiss. 


Best of the dandelion songs is that of 
Hurdis in ** The Village Curate,” where 
he compares the sparkling undergraduate 
and the staid divine to the dandelion in 
two stages of existence ; 


Dandelion this, 

A college youth, that flashes for a day 
All gold ; anon he doffs his gaudy suit. 
Touched by the magic hand of some grave 
bishop, 

And all at once becomes a reverend divine— 
how sleel^ 

But let me tell you, in the pompous globe 
Which rounds the dandelion’s head, is couched 
Divinity most rare. 
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Dandelion is the flower which decides 
the point, He loves me, he loves me 
not," in accordance with the number of 
puffs of breath demanded before its 
down may be blown into the air ; while 
as many puffs as are needed to scatter 
the plumes, so many are the hours of 
the day: hence William Howitt's 

pleasant lines ; 

Dandelion, with globe of down. 

The schoolboy's clock in every town, 

V\T)ich the truant puffs amain, 

To conjure lost hours back again. 

It is a shepherd's clock too, since the 
blossoms are reputed to open and close 
at regular hours, and it is a barometer 
likewise: when the down flies on a 
still day, here is a sign of rain. 

As the dandelion s golden day passes, 
the involucre closes over the withered 
florets, which are massed to keep off the 
rains while the seed-down grows. The 
once proud head hangs as if dying, but 
rises when the down is ready to float 
with its seeds on the wind’s wings. When 
myriads of the globes blow in a meadow, 
they seem like miniature fallen moons. 
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Candlemas Day—this day we should 
find Candlemas bells. Snowdrops are 
the emblem of “ hope in adversity/’ 
since on occasion they push their delicate 
bells through snow, as is proclaimed by 
their French name, Perce neige. The 
poets sing of them as “ To virgins 
sacred,” and this idea is remembered 
when they are found in places where 
nuns have dwelt in olden days. Snow¬ 
drops oftentimes remain as sole memorials 
of homes which have crumbled to dust. 
They have the name Galanthiis, signifying 
milk flower; but no name becomes them 
better than Fair Maids of February. 

In Devonshire is a little wood called 
Snowdrop Copse, and where the flowers 
spring in thousands, one thinks of a drift 
of snow. There is a poetical notion that 
Flora’s breath changes icicles into snow¬ 
drops, but the conceit is not happy, as 
the soft petals have no hard glitter. 
So delicately hang the corollas, that 
they move in all ways as the winds blow. 
The hanging bells throw off moisture 
easily, sheltering the secrets within. 

When Candlemas Day brings Candle- 
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mas bells — when blackthorn brings 
Blackthorn Winter, and whitethorn- 
hedges begin to be pied with verdure, 
jasmine turns the cottage porch to gold, 
and gorse shines on the common—a 
varied bouquet of February flowers may 
be gathered in the lanes: celandine, 
daisy, may-weed, primrose, speed¬ 
well, spurge, and the first sweet 
violets.^ 

“ Ere a leaf is on the bush,'" before 
thrushes* nest, or violets appear, the 
sunny celandines come forth, making a 
brave display of their glossy, golden, 
many-pointed stars. Everybody loves 
this cheerful harbinger, with petals of 
unalloyed gold, and glossy, heart-shaped 
leaves, forming dense carpets. In pastures 
and moist meadows, in woods and all 
manner of shady places, on lane-banks 
and on lawns, the celandine is equally 
at home, and as it is among the rare 
plants which thrive in the shade of 
trees, is often seen clustering densely 
about the feet of some old elm or oak ; 
and its gold lights up the dull comers of 
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woods and shrubberies. There is no 
reason why a clump of celandines under 
an oak should not have lived there as 
long as the oak itself. 

The question of the length of life of 
plants is a mysterious one, but a light 
is often thrown upon it by notes made by 
old-time herbalists giving the location of 
certain plants, when possible descendamts 
are found in the same places after 
hundreds of years. The erudite Cam¬ 
bridge Professor, Cowell (the friend of 
Edward FitzGerald, to whom he intro¬ 
duced “ Omar ") owned a copy of John 
Ray’s ** Flora of Cambridgeshire,” 
published 1660, and it was his special 
pleasure to locate plants in places where 
Ray had marked them, recording the 
event. It filled the Professor with delight 
to find a clump of the humble little green 
moschatel on the very spot where it had 
greeted the eye of the old herbalist 
more than two himdred years before. 

The celandine’s name is associated with 
many legends, and is much confused 
with the greater celandine, a poppy 
rather than a buttercup. The botanical 
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name is better than the common one, 

ranunculus " from rana, the frog, in 
allusion to the damp places where butter¬ 
cups thrive, and ficaria, from fictis, a 
fig, from the plant's fig-like bulbs. 

This is Wordsworth’s flower, about 
which he expended a deal of senti¬ 
mentality in various poems in its honour. 
When he died, his friends thought to 
have the flower carved on his monument 
at Grasmere ; but again the old confusion 
crept in, and the sculptor adorned his 
marble with the greater celandine. 

Wordsworth likens the flower to " a 
careless prodigal/' but the botanist knows 
it for a thrifty plant and one careful of 
its beauty, closing its petals before rain, 
while the primrose shivers like a beggar 
in the cold; even in fine weather it may 
not appear until nine o'clock in the 
morning, and it folds up early for the 
night. Through the summer it stores in 
underground tubers the riches drawn 
from the air by the leaves, and each tuber, 
m the following year, becomes a separate 
plant, after the manner of the potato. 
The flowers are curiously variable, and 
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have from five to twelve golden petals. 
We shall admire the beautiful provision 
whereby the petals close as in kindly 
protection of stamens and pistils; 
so that the flowers go on for a long 
time, 


Telling tales about the sun 
When we’ve little warmth or none. 

It is forgotten that the leaves were 
esteemed of old for salads, but here and 
there a country child may be seen 
plucking a glossy, brittle leaf wherewith 
to rub her teeth, thinking thereby to 
improve their whiteness. 

It thrives where the gardener vainly 
tries to banish it, on old lawns. It has 
a wonderful hold on life, multiplying 
freely by tubers ; if dug into the ground 
it remains undaunted, and pushes upward 
again. Before the days of buttercups it 
lights up the meadows and brightens the 
banks of old hollow lanes. A prolific 
and abundant flower, it adds much to 
the pleasure of a country walk in 
February, as we go to see how the sap 
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is pushing up in plant and tree, and hear 
the mistle-thrush sounding the spring call. 

Going down the lane in February the 
leaves of the wild arum, four or five 
inches high, attract the attention of 
every passer-by in the hedgebank, a 
notable plant-herald, with its curiously- 
furled and often purple-blotched leaves 
of glossy green, and of the shape of an 
arrow-head, making a welcome splash 
of greenery in the hedges. Weeks later 
arises the purplish column in its monk¬ 
like cowl bearing the uncanny flowers ; 
female blossoms, each a single ovary, 
stamens, and down-pointing hairs, the 
whole forming an insect-trap. Flies 
enter, but cannot leave, by reason of the 
down-pointing hairs, until they wither, 
giving leave for the prisoners to fly 
away with the pollen to the next arum. 
The plant goes into retirement in summer, 
Md in autumn emerges to display its 
bright orange berries, poisonous, but to 
the taste of thrushes. 

It is an oft-told tale, how in 
Elizabethan days the ruffs of gallants 
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and ladies were stiffened by a starch 
made from the arum*s root ; and how 
a powder of the dried roots, made on 
Portland Island, passed as Portland Sago, 
and was reckoned good for eating. Quoth 
Gerard : “ The most pure and white 

starch is made of the roots of the Cuckoo 
Pint ; but most hurtful to the hands of 
the laundresse that hath the handling of 
it, for it choppeth, blistereth, and maketh 
the hands rough and rugged, and withall 
smarting.” Ray mentions a use of the 
roots for soap ; while, when dried and 
powdered, they yield a wash for the 
complexion, sold as Cypress powder. 

The ancients used the leaves to preserve 
cheese. There is a story of Caesar’s 
soldiers, when starving on an occasion, 
saving themselves by mixing arum roots 
with milk and making a bread. Gilbert 
White of Selbome observed that the 
roots are scratched up and eaten by 
thrushes in snowy seasons, and the 
berries are devoured by pheasants. Bears 
also seek this plant (the story runs), 
after they have lain for several weeks 
without food. 
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The French have as many familiar 
names for the arum as ourselves : it is 
Pied de veau, from the shape of the leaf 
resembling a calf’s foot ; Bonnet de 
grand preire, from a suggestion of a high 
priest’s mitre, and Pain de lievre^ hare’s- 
bread, implying that it is eaten by hares. 
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Violets dim—but sweeter than the lids of 
Juno's eyes. 

Poets hail the violet as symbol of 
virtue and modesty, Arab bards and 
Provencals, and eastern minstrels who 
sing of violet-tinted eyelids, and our 
poets of spring, who never tire of com¬ 
paring a secluded maid to the violet 
by the mossy stone, half hidden from 
the eye." 

But Sir Waiter Scott elevates the violet 
from her modest seclusion to the rank of 
a boastful Queen of Flowers : 

The Violet in her greenwood bower, 

WTiere Birchen boughs with Hazels mingle. 

May boast itself the fairest flower 

In glen, in copse, or forest dingle. 

% 

It is among the flowers without 
English name, its own being a diminutive 
of the Latin, Viola. A fifteenth century 
vocabulary prettily spells the name, 
" Vyolytte." But it must be noted 
there is a hint of an old English name in 
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a curious Shakespearian epithet, " happy 
lowhe down,” applied to a humble person 
in Henry IV; and a similar plirase 
occurs in the ” Poet’s Pleasaunce.” 

The humble Violet that lowly down 

Salutes the gay nymphs as they trimly pass. 

John Gerard, the herbalist, long ago 
told how the mind received a peculiar 
pleasure and recreation by the smelling 
and handling of violets, how delightful 
are garlands for the head, nosegays and 
posies of violets. " And the recreation 
of the minde,” said he, " which is taken 
hereby cannot but be very good and 
honest; for floures, through their beautie, 
variety of colour, and exquisite forme, 
do bring to a liberale and gentle manly 
minde the remembrance of honestie 
comelinesse, and all kindes of virtues! 
For,” he went on warming to his theme. 

It would be an unseemelie thing for 
him that doth looke upon and handle faire 
and beautiful things, and who frequenteth 
and IS conversant in faire and beautiful 
tninp, to have his mind not faire but 
hlthie and deformed.** 
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It is an old notion that the passing soul 
takes the form of a flower ; out of the 
youth’s body grows a fir, out of the 
maiden's a rose, and they may entwine 
together ; Shakespeare has a reference 
to it, when Laertes wishes that violets 
may spring from the grave of Ophelia : 

Lay her i’ the earth, 

And from her fair and unpolluted flesh, 

May Violets spring. 

So Tennyson : 

From his ashes may be made 
The Violet of his native land. 

The ancients believed that a garland 
of violets preserved from headache or 
dizziness ; Anne Pratt would have us 
beware of the thought, sa3dng roundly, 
it is a well-known fact that a great 
number of violets, in a small apartment, 
have caused convulsions: but perish 
that thought! 

A botanical point must be noted : the 
violet produces flowers, but very different 
ones, in spring and in autumn. The 
familiar spring ones are mostly barren,, 
and it is the inconspicuous flower of 
autumn which is the seed-bearer. 
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We may recall the wealth of fable 
clinging to the flower's name. The 
Greeks, who peopled every blossom with 
children of their fancy, named it Ion, in 
memory of lo whom Diana transformed 
into a violet to hide her from Apollo. 
Others say that Jupiter created violets 
as food for lo as she hid, under the form 
of a white heifer, from the fury of Juno. 
A theory more appealing in its simplicity 
is that the name is from the word via, 
a wayside, whence the violet tolls its 
perfume on the passing air." The 
Romans were ever lovers of violets ; they 
made wine of the flowers, as we make 
sweetmeats, and the Mahommedans, a 
sherbet, and never could they enjoy 
enough of their fragrance ; hence were 
censured by Horace for neglecting the 
fruitful olive-groves for the sake of beds 
of violets and all the wilderness of sweets. 

Violets dim,” by a hundred tokens, were 
Shakespeare's favourite flowers. 

Coppices we know are never more 
charming, more consoling, and more 
healing to tired hearts than in the days 
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when the first cuckoo comes, when the 
birches are greening to hide the jays* 
nests, bees sip at the sign of the sallow, 
and wood anemones dance in the 
wind. 

Anemone is from the Greek word for 
" wind " ; so say the pedants, but we 
remember that Anemone was a nymph 
beloved by Zephyr, and how Flora, 
jealous of her beauty, banished her from 
her court, transforming her into a flower. 
Whatever may be the rights of the 
matter, it is true that this most delicate 
blossom grows often in windy places and 
dances to the tunes of Boreas. Pliny 
saith, the flower never blooms except 
when the wind blows; and so says 
Horace Smith, apostrophizing the “ coy 
anemone," 

That ne'er uncloses 
Her lips until they're blown on by the wind. 

" These flowers are like the pleasures 
of the world," said Shakespeare truly, 
as they die in a mom. We observe how, 
before dying, a delicate flush tinges their 
snowy petals. 

A superstition about the anemone. 
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handed dowTi from the Romans, is that the 
first flower of the year is a preservative 
against sickness, hence the poet’s 
lines : 

The first spring-blown anemone she in his 
doublet wove, 

To keep him safe from pestilence wherever 
he should rove. 

The poets ran as wild as the wind in 
their fancies about the flowers. They 
seem too frail to be wind-lovers ; yet may 
owe something to the winds for scattering 
their seeds. Borne on the slenderest of 
stems, they bow before the storm, and 
the winds pass them by harmlessly. 
These delicate stems, with their load of 
deeply-cut leaves and the white blooms, 
spring from a strong rhizome. This, 
running horizontally below the ground’s 
surface, allows the anemone to spread 
quickly and far. If it courts the winds, 
clouds and rain are not to its liking, and 
It worships the April sun. Closing its 
blossom and hanging its head before a 
storm, April showers work it no harm, the 
ram-drops being lightly shed ; and it 
closes on the approach of night, so 
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that dew may not settle too heavily. 

The flower has no true petals, which are 
replaced by the sepals, those floral leaves 
which usually make a flower’s calyx. 
They do not seem to invite attention from 
insects, since they distil no honey and 
have the faintest scent. A bee may 
settle on a blossom and steal a drop of 
sweetness from the juicy sepals, but bees 
do not seem to be welcome guests. A 
little below the flower are leaf-like 
appendages which may serve to keep at 
bay small insects that might climb the 
stem to attack the blooms. These senti¬ 
nels enwrap the flower-bud, protecting 
it from harm, the lengthening stalk 
presently raising the blossom clear. 

It is in vain that children gather 
armfuls of anemones, for they soon 
wither if carried away from their beds of 
green moss. Left to themselves to play 
with the winds, they will bloom for 
a longer time than many other spring 
flowers. 

** The primrose I will pu*, the firstling 
of the year,” sang Bums, and Herrick 
used the same phrase in his pretty lyric 
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in which he perpetuates the idea that the 
primrose is a frail flower : 

Ask me why this flower doth show 
So yellow, green, and sickly too ; 

Ask me why the stalk is weak 
And bending, yet it doth not break ; 

I must tell you, these discover 
Wfiat doubts and fears are in a lover. 

In the poets* view, the primrose is 
always “ the pale primrose," a sad flower 
that dies unmarried. In a painter*s view 
there is justness in Herrick's allusion to 
its green hue, the pale yellow being 
washed in green. Green, too, was 
Spenser’s adjective : 

And Primroses greene 
Embellish the sweete Violet. 

AH poets dwell on the faintness of the 
flower, as in Milton's lines referring to 
the point that it is " no sooner blown 
but blasted," where he sings of it as the 
silken primrose " fading timelesslie." But 
we have varieties not pale ; the bird’s-eye 
primrose of northern counties, lilac hued 
and musk-scented, fairest of all the fair 
primrose sisters, and the purple species 
of Scotland, as warmly hued as the 
garden auricula. 
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The pale primrose, in danger of dying 
unmarried in a belated spring, faces the 
world with a shy boldness. Botanists 
say, the sole animal enemies of the 
primrose, save man, are swine. The 
flower of April showers, it fears nothing 
from rain. It bears no roof, like the 
dead-nettle's, for shedding water, it 
scorns to guard its treasures by closing 
petals before storms, but no raindrops 
enter its tube, and all-comers are kept at 
bay at its mouth, like unwanted guests. 
In its love of mingled sunshine and 
shadow, of showers that bring golden 
hours, the primrose is April's true floral 
emblem. Like the mild beams of the 
moon, it invites contemplation, perhaps 
moral reflections, or we may think of 
nothing but primroses : 

As some wayfaring man passing a wood 
Goes jogging on, and in his minde nought hath, 
But how the Primrose finely strew the path. 

Among the violets in the March woods 
blows wood-sorrel, among the daintiest 
of all our earth stars, with its delicately- 
pencilled white blossoms, and its trinities 
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of leaflets, which it delights to spread over 

roots upheaved above the ground and in 

pockets of beech trunks. It is our 

British sensitive plant, closing its leaves 

against rain, even before the “ storm 

sings i the wind, and shrinking from 

an ungentle touch. When the weather 

changes in a moment from sunshine to 

shower, the bells respond at once. The 

leaves prettily lay themselves to rest for 

the night. The seed-vessels, ever so 

lightly pressed, open and jerk out the 
seeds. 

Country children know how agreeable 
to the taste are the fresh green leaves, 
somewhat lemon-flavoured. Anne Pratt 
is careful to give this warning to parents : 

A small portion of this foliage may 
be eaten with advantage, as it is an 
excellent anti-scorbutic; but children 
should not be allowed to eat it in large 
quantities." The botanic name, Oxalis, 
IS from the Greek oxys, sharp, in reference 
to the taste of the leaves. 

A rarity is the yellow procumbent 
wood-sorrel, found in shady woods of 
the south-west; reminding travellers of 
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the yellow-flowered sorrel which displays 
its lively blossoms in the grass-lands of 
Van Diemen's Land, and is eaten by 
natives to allay thirst. 

Gerard has these pleasant lines ; 

" Apothecaries and herbarists call it 
alleluya and cuckowe’s meate ; because 
either the cuckowe feedeth thereon, or 
by reason when it springeth forth the 
cuckowe singeth most ; at which time 
also Alleluya was wont to be sung in 
churches.” The Italian name is still 
alleluya. Sensitive as is the plant, it is 
found in the farthest north ; it is 
abundant on the Alps and in Lapland, 
where, said Linnaeus, the natives rely 
upon it, with angelica, for vegetables. 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance. 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 

It is daffodil time ; and ten thousand 
of the little wildings may still be seen at 
a glance in such Sussex forests as that of 
St. Leonard's, in meadows in West Sussex, 
Petworth way, and other places almost 
as fair. Some have doubted the true 
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wUdness of the flower, but it is to be 
noted that its floral leaves are paler than 
the garden daffodil's, and the golden 
coronet in their centre has rectangular, 
instead of rounded lobings to its gracefully 
curved margin. Yet it may have strayed 
to the woods from the old monastic 
gardens. 

All favourite flowers have many 
names, and the daffodil is also the lent- 
rose, the lent-a-liiy, and lent-cocks, the 
last a reference to cock-throwing sport, 
which was allowed in Lent, boys, in the 
absence of live or leaden cocks, throwing 
sticks at the flower—a barbarous usage. 
The name may be a corruption of 
asphodel, so that the flower has capped 
itself with a letter which did not belong 
to it a thousand years ago. Or it may 
be from the old'^nglish word, “ affodyle,” 
signifying “ that which cometh early.” 
As to ” daffadowndilly,” this may be a 
corruption of ” Saffron lily,” a pretty, 
whimsical name used with much effect 
by the poets, as in the lines of Constable 

(who died at the dawn of the seventeenth 
century): 
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Diaphenia, like the Daffadowndilly, 

White as the sun, fair as the Lily, 

Heigh, ho ! how I do love thee ! 

The cup in the centre of the flowers is 
supposed to contain the tears of Narcissus, 
hence Milton's reference, "The Daf¬ 
fodillies fill their cups with tears.” 

One conjecture about the name is that 
it stands for Dis's lily, the flower having 
been dropped into Pluto's chariot when 
he carried Proserpine to the infernal 
regions ; Jean Ingelow introduces the 
flower into her poem on the fable, with 
lines that may often come to mind in 
spring, when in some golden meadow of 
Sussex : 

The Daffodils were fair to see 
They nodded lightly on the lea. 

And Shakespeare remembered the fable 
when singing of daffodils that take the 
winds of March with beauty. 

An old rhyme is the heritage of country 
children, when daffodils appear before 
the swallow : 

Daff-a-down-diU 
Has now come to town, 

In a yellow petticoat 
And a green gown. 
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And now " the palms put forth their 
bravery/' and are musical with droning 
of contented bees, the golden balls of the 
goat willow lighting up the hedges and 
woods. '‘Yellow goslings," the rural 
children call them. And the hazels hang 
out their catkins to scatter their golden 
dust over the little red flowers that will 
yield us nuts—flower searching after 
flower. They attract little notice, like 
other small wildings of the month, as the 
little moschatel that is named Adoxa, or 
without glory. A lowly flower, it is yet 
remarkable for its curious design, having 
five green flowers, one facing the skies, 
and supported by four lateral ones, like 
the faces of a tower's clock, hence the 
rustic name, the clock-tower. The musk¬ 
like scent is evident when the flower is 
wet with dew. 

Another green flower of the day is dog's 
niercury, a humble plant, though Mercury 
himself revealed to mankind its healing 
virtues. It is poisonous likewise, sharing 
the poisonous properties, as cattle know, 
of its ^ies, the spurges. Examined 
closely, it is seen that the green flowers 
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of the slender spikes are barren, and that 
the fertile ones, on other plants, nestle 
coyly among upper leaves. This is a 
simple type of flower, without petals, a 
" reduced type,” as botanists say, but, 
in having a calyx, is less reduced than 
the curious wood-spurge, owning neither 
petals nor sepals. A poor thing in the 
hand, dog's mercury makes a welcome 
picture in the woods in March, spreading 
like a green carpet over the brown floor. 


Chapter /// 


7 he Lane in April 


f Here’s flowers for you. 

/ A Winter's Tale, 

The first flowers to bloom in a country- 
side are often first found out by gypsies. 
^ Down the village street passes a black¬ 
haired gypsy girl, with a home-made trug 
on her swarthy arm, overflowing with 
the treasure she has gathered in the lanes, 
^ or stolen in a little copse, not more than 
^ '■Ni a cuckoo's call from our self-important 
■^High Street. People buy to be rid of her, 
, jfand rather for fear of her curses than for 
-the favour of her blessings, which she is 
^ in the habit of bestowing freely in return 
J for charity. As is natural in April, in a 
country village, every cottage window 
i. already has its bowlful of flowers. One 
' morning finds her trug full of the earliest 
^ bluebells and purple orchises, and, in 
^ daring contrast, among these is a bunch 
"''Of the first buttercups. Then one may 
remember how the gold of buttercups 
has been called gypsy-gold, from the way 
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it reflects the tints of the red sorrels in 
the meadow in summer, as gold plates 
throw back firelight. This gypsy girl 
will be hawking the first of the moon 
daisies presently in our village, and it is 
in her raven hair where we shall be likely 
to see the first wild rose. 

The hedges of the old green lane 
grow as they list, and meet overhead, 
making an effect of a long green tunnel, 
fringed by the white blooms of parsley 
below and may-blossom above. The 
white and green colour scheme is restful 
as one turns into the lane from the 
sun-drenched meadows, with their 
dazzling buttercup gold ; the lane 
suggests towering green waves breaking 
into white foam. Miniature wild gardens 
are found wherever there is a space for 
flowers in the luxuriant hedgebanks. 
Here the pink campions combine*^with 

I 

the bluebells to strike a colour-chord, 
and pink and blue mingle again where 
the speedwells grow among the pretty 
blooms of herb Robert. A quiet, old, 
deserted green lane is a paradise for the 
birds, favoured by many rare, shy 
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warblers, and for the quiet pilgrim it is 
music all the way. 

Winding by every wayside is grQ.und:. 
ivy, with abundant lOac flowers and 
leaves on stems which, if bruised, breathe 
out a fragrancer' The sight of it 
takes the mind back to the pictures of 
the '* herbe women of Chepe," who in 
Elizabethan times carried baskets of 


simples through London on their heads, 
finding the readiest market for ground- 
ivy, which was a sovereign cure for 
coughs. They sold it under such quaint 
name as Haymaids and Hedgemaids, 
being common in “ haysor hedges. 
It is also Gill, and Gill-go-by-the-ground, 
and Gill-run-bith-ground; earning this 
name. Gill, from being used in fermenting 
beer, from the French, guiller ; and in 
time becoming muddled with another 
meaning. Gill, a yoimg girl, as in a 
proverb, Every Jack must have his Gill." 
From this equivocation has arisen such 
other names as " Lizzie, up the hedge I " 
Bugle (named from ajuga, the Latin 
word for the group) claims notice, a 
hardy plant with purple, lilac or white 
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blossoms, resembling ground-ivy's, and 
of special interest from its old names, 
sicklewort, or carpenter’s herb ; the 
man cut by his sickle or chisel would 
stay the bleeding by applying the plant, 
according to the proverb, *' He needeth 
neither physician nor surgeon who hath 
bugle." 

The white stars of the greater 
stitchwort illuminate the banks. 
" Stitchwort ! "—an unromantic name 
for so dainty a consteUation, though it 
enshrines old ideas ; it was believed to 
cure the sting (German, stick) of venomous 
reptiles, or perhaps a stitch in the side. 
But the name does faint justice to the 
lustre of the flower, something almost 
ethereal; much more expressive is 
Stellaria, 

True blue is a rare flower colour, the 
blue of sapphire, turquoise, or lapis 
lazuli, of the hedge-sparrow’s eggs, or 
of the wing of jay or blue butterfly. 
The germander speedwell now blooming 
among the hedgerow violets is as blue 
as the sky, but has fine lines of violet, 
to which it owes its look of an eye’s iris, 
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hence is called eye-bright and angel's- 
eye. It brings to mind the line, with 
its daring adjective, “ The little speed¬ 
well’s darling blue.” Shelley may have 
seen a vision of speedwells when he 
wrote of ” A light of laughing flowers 
along the grass.” 

They are the flowers of fidelity, as their 
name, veronica, testifies— vera-icon, true 
image. The legend is that the handker¬ 
chief of Veronica, used by Christ on the 
Cross, was impressed by an image of His 
face, a resemblance to the sacred relic 
being found in the blooms. 

It is amusing to observe the singular 
pair of hairy lines on the flower’s slender 
stem, and how they shift from side to 
side on reaching each pair of leaves; 
some think they serve a purpose in 
conducting water down the stem. 

Ebenezer Elliott thought it the loveliest 
wild-flower in flower-loved England— 
” Flower whose hedge-side gaze is like an 
infant’s,” and “smiler of the bank.” 
We like better the old title bestowed by 
the Dutch : ” Honour and praise.” 

Trailing along the bank is ivy-leaved 
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speedwell, with bright bluish flowers; 
and the procumbent speedwell likes to 
cover waste banks. The common speed¬ 
well displays pale blue spikes of flowers, 
and is famed in that its leaves will yield 
a wholesome tea, so that the French 
name is The de VEurope, S’ 

It is a pleasant thought that speedwell 
bids us God's speed as we pass by ; but 
the old idea of the name was due to its 
corolla falling off and flying away as 
soon as it is gathered : so that " speed¬ 
well " signifies " good-bye ! " 

Mingled with the blues of speedwell 
are the pink blooms, the red stems, and 
decorative leaves of herb Robert, so 
named from a legend that it cured a 
disease called Roberts-plague, named 
from Robert, Duke of Normandy, but 
the Church claims the flower, associating 
it with St. Robert. This pretty geranium 
is among the first spring heralds, and 
lingers on among the last flowers of 
autumn ; it comes before the swallow, 
with the blue speedwell, and as winter 
comes, its decorative leaves, touched 
with rich crimson, are nearly as 
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gay as blossoms in the hedge¬ 
rows. 

On every hedgebank straggles among 
the grass the remarkable plant called 
goosegrass, with its six to eight starry 
leaves in a whorl, bearing prickles 
pointing backwards, its rough, prickly 
stems and rough fruit, also with hooked 
prickles, well adapted to cling to the 
coat of any passing animal, so to be 
dispersed. The Greeks named it 
Philanikropon, supposing, from its 
clinging habit, that it loved mankind, 
but doubtless its true-love is the rough- 
coated sheep. It is goosegrass, from a 
supposed fondness of the goose for the 
leaves. An old herbalist says it was 

familiarly taken ” in, his day as a 
broth, to keep them lank and lean 
that were apt to grow fat." 

Vetches and vetchlings may claim a 
moment's notice, as we wander on down 
the lane. The bitter vetch, with its 
purple, pea-shaped blossoms, holds the 
eye, and is respected in the Highlands 
for the sake of its tuberous roots, of 
liquorice flavour, reputed to repel hunger 
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and thirst : from which a fermented 
liquor is brewed. The Dutch know, or 
have known, how to enjoy the roots 
when roasted as chestnuts. Later, the 
pretty crimson vetchling, or grass-vetch, 
with grass-like leaves, haunts the borders 
of fields. 

The name “vetch “ is from vincere, to 
bind, and was “ fetch ” of old ; thus in 
“ Comus,” Milton wrote, 


If all the world 

Should, in a fit of temperance, feed on Fetches. 

The mess of red pottage hankered after by 
the weary hunter was made of the seed 
of a species of vetch. On dry pastures 
bloom the yellow flowers of kidney 
vetch, or lady's finger, set in a mass of 
white silky wool. 

Few flowers are more ornamental in 
hedgerows than the vetches which tangle 
among the bushes, repaying, as the 
poet sings, “ The strength they borrow 
with the grace they lend.” Wood vetch 
is the supreme beauty of the tribe, with 
white flowers streaked with bluish veins, 
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but is not common, a haunter of northern 
mountainous woods. Walter Scott sang 
its praises : 

Where profuse the Wood-vetch clings, 

Round ash and elm in slender rings, 

Its pale and azure pencill'd flower 
Should canopy Titania's bower. 


So every step 
lanes, in April. 


brings its new note, in 




Chapter IF 


Meadows Pied 


The flowery May, who from her green lap 
throws 

The yellow Cowslip and the pale Primrose. 

Milton. 

"And lady-smocks all silver white ” 
paint the meadows : the happy idea of 
silver white exactly describes the tint 
of the flowers, some of pure silvery 
sheen, others with that purple cast 
peculiar to polished silver. They were 
favourites for May-day garlands in the 
days of Merry England, witness Izaak 
Walton’s remark, " See here a boy 
gathering lilies and lady-smocks, and 
there a girl cropping culverkeys and 
cowslips, all to make garlands." 

Culverkeys ! the word rings pleasantly, 
but suggests nothing in particular to 
the ears of this generation : nor is it 
easily explained. In that choice old 
work, Secrets of Angling, culverkeys is 
mentioned as a meadow flower, adorned 
by the adjective, “ azor,” and it is 
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mentioned also by Aubrey in his Natural 
History of Wilts, The best suggestion 
is that the word stands for the meadow 
geranium, " azor ” beyond almost any 
other British plant. " Culver ” is dove, 
and keys ’* are the seeds of a plant, 
and we have a wild geranium named 
“ columbinum.’* 

Lady-smock is the cuckoo flower, 
Flos ciiculi, because, says Gerard, it 
flowers '* when the cuckowc doth begin 
to sing her pleasant notes without 
stammering.” Lady-smock associates 



a resemblance to smocks hung out to 
dry, or to be bleached. The charming 
old name is sanctified by the unfortunate 
Chatterton in his admirable imitation 
of the older poets. 

So have I seen a Ladie-smock soe white. 
Blown in the morynge, and mowd down at 
night. 

It has the name ” bread-and-milk,” 
possibly from country people taking 
bread-and-milk as a breakfast dish about 
the time when the flower comes in. 

The leaves have served country folk 
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in the way of watercress ; and a herbalist 
remarks that in the northern countries 
where salt fish and salt meat are much 
eaten, a medicine made from the plant 
is esteemed, the whole plant being 
pounded and the juice expressed, one 
wineglass-full going to a dose. 

The first cowslip is a floral herald in 
truth, as welcome in a way as the first 
swallow, or cuckoo, or the first wild 
rose of June. These “ cowslips wan 
that hang the pensive head,” the love¬ 
sick flowers that hide their bleeding 
hearts, are the flowers of all children. 
The primrose is a lover of mingled shade 
and sunshine, the cowslip best loves 
open pastures and breezy downs, but 
the two have much in common. The 
cowslip is Venus's flower, and those 
wishing to preserve beauty need but 
bathe their faces in a cowslip wash. 

The herbalist, Culpeper, exclaimed 
against the pother authors have made 
about roses, ” what a racket have they 
kept.” Almost as formidable is the 
noise and racket about cowslips, whose 
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soft, velvety texture may have suggested 
a likeness to a cow's lips, or, more 
poetically, their fragrance was likened 
to a cow's sweet breath ; it is traced 
to the Saxon, cu-slyppe. 

One sings of the " pale cowslip fit for 
maidens' early bier," the flower standing 
in the language of flowers for youthful 
beauty. Shakespeare devoted the flowers 
to Queen Mab, " The cowslips tall her 
pensioners be," and we recall the pretty 
lines about the rubies on their gold coats, 
fairy favours. The phrase as to pensioners 
demands the comment that the reference 
is to Queen Elizabeth's pensioners, who 
were dressed superbly, and are frequently 
mentioned in the literature of the spacious 
days. Thus, with Mrs. Quickly, they 
stood for the last word of grandeur : 
“ And yet there has been earls, nay, 
which is more, pensioners." 

Pope sings of cowslip wine made from 
the flowers, supposed to resemble 
Muscadel, and to be slightly narcotic : 


For want of rest, 
Lettuce and Cowslip wine —probaium esi. 
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This innocent wine, which escapes the 
Index expnrgaiorius of the teetotaller, 
may be made from nine pints of water, 
two pounds of sugar, and a quart of 
picked cowslips, to which two spoonfuls 
of yeast are added after straining. 
Another recipe runs : To four gallons 
of boiling water add the thin rind of 
two lemons and twenty quarts of cowslip 
pips ; boil a few minutes, then strain, 
and add twelve pounds of sugar ; boil, 
and skim clear. When cool, work it 
with yeast ; let it stand a few days, and 
then put into a cask with the two lemons. 
Let it ferment slowly for a few months, 
then bottle for use. 

The poet Montgomery had some lines 
on this cordial: 

Whose simple sweets with curious skill, 

The frugal cottage-dames distil, 

Nor envy France the vine ; 

\Miile many a festal cup they fill 
With Britain’s homely wine. 

There is no great danger to cowslips 
in praising this wine. The reason will 
be clear to any person who sets out to 
gather one quart—let alone twenty—of 
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cowslip pips. Still, the wine has a place 
in cottage cupboards, here and there, 
and a country maid may press it on 
guests in some such words as those of 
Christabel, 

It is a wine of virtuous powers ; 

My mother made it of wild flowers. 

Country people may sometimes still, 
as of old, use the leaves for a salad. We 
recall Izaak Walton's recipe for making 
minnow tansies: having caught and 
cleaned your minnows, you fry them 
in the yolks of eggs and the flowers of 
cowslip and a little tansy : “ thus used, 
they make a dainty dish of meat.” 

Certainly country children still make 
cowslip balls. 


Many tender souls 
Have strung their losses on a rhyming thread, 
As children Cowslips—the more pains they 
take 

The work more withers. 


This is the recipe for making cowslip 
balls, called tisty-tosties in Devon : You 
pick the head close, hang fifty or more 
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across a string suspended as is convenient 
horizontally, press the flowers together, 
and so tie the string as to collect them 
into a ball : a procedure certainly unkind 
to the flowers, though it has given 
pleasure to generations of children. 

The fragrance of cowslips is held to 
calm the heart, and in this virtue we 
may well believe. 

An old country faith is that the 
nightingale is attracted to cowslips, 
indeed, will not sing unless cowslips are 
at hand when she tunes her nocturnal 

I 

lay ; and the author pt, a flora of 
Devon and Cornwall :^avelw remarks, 
" Certainly, with regard to ^^e counties, 
the coincidence is just.” 

Buttercups, we know, are the children’s 
dower, giving them a sense of possession 
of boundless gold, and others feel the 
richer for the sight of water-meadows 
turned by these cuckoo-buds into 
veritable fields of the cloth of gold, set 
maybe, in silver frames of may-blossom. 
With buttercups, the chOdren test their 
love pf butter, according to the bright- 
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ness of the reflection of the flowers when 
set against their chins. But daisies are 
a more precious dower, lending them¬ 
selves to chain-making. There is a 
Gaelic legend that daisies were first sown 
above ^ baby's grave by the dimpled 
hands / of baby angels. The classical 
originals attributed to a nymph, Belides, 
who presided over meadows. Dancing 
. one day, she attracted the unwanted 
^ . attention of the god of orchards, to hide 

'^'p:qinl whom she was transformed into 
BaelHs, the daisy. But some suppose 
the" Latins name it Beilis, from hellns, 
pretty, and others, that it was called 
Beilis a hello, having done service on 
battlefields in salving soldiers' wounds, 
on which account it was happily named, 
Consolida, 

Our name means, Chaucer taught, 
the e'e of dale," and another poet, 
Montgomery, hit truly on the reason 
why this little silver shield of a flower 
is among the best-loved—the rose has 
but a summer reign, the daisy never 
dies." The Welsh name is Llygad y 
dydd, with the same meaning as the 
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English, “ eye of the day." The 
Scottish " gowan" is from the Celtic 
given, fair. Never was flower more 
be-rhymed, from the time of Chaucer ; 
this simpleton, this " wee modest, 
crimson-tippit flower," is the type of 
womanly truth and purity, the reward 
of chivalry, the pattern of patient 
endurance, everything that is of good 
repute. 

It was Chaucer's favourite : 

Of all the floures in the mede, 

Than love I most these floures white and rede 
Sucli as men callen Daisies in our town. 


Any writer on this theme may echo 
his lament, 

Alas, that I ne had English rhyme or prose 
Suffisaunt this floure to praise aright. 

A legend of the daisy comes from the 
age of chivalry. The happy knight who 
was an accepted lover was permitted 
by his ladye faire to engrave a daisy 
upon his arms. Should she neither give 
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his suit an ay ” or a " nay/’ she would 
wear a coronet of daisies, a sign that she 
would think over the proposal and tarry 
awhile longer in love's flowery way. 

In the “ Sylva Sylvarum ” of Lord 
Bacon is the remark, *' There is also a 
received tale, that boiling of daisy-roots 
in milk (which it is certain are great 
driers) will make dogs little." 

And there is a tale, to be received or 
not as it pleases the reader, that to have 
pleasant dreams of the loved and absent, 
daisy-roots should be set beneath one's 
pillow. 

The daisy is a love-charm; every 
child knows that if the florets are picked 
off, one by one, saying the while, " Does 
he love me ?—a little—much—passion¬ 
ately—not at all! " the phrase which 
falls to the last leaflet answers the 
question : as they say in France : 

La blanche et simple Paquerettt, 

Que ton coeur consulte surtout, 

Bit, Ton amant, tendre fillette, 

T'aime, un peu, beaucoup, point du tout. 



Chapter V 


7 he Bells of May 


I made a posie as the day ran by. 

Bluebell blue, buttercup gold, and 
virgin white are the colours of May’s 
bridal bouquet. Many humble white 
flowers, no less than the proud white 
orchard blossoms, are at their zenith. 
Hedge-parsley, with its ferny leaves, 
waves gracefully above the hedgeside 
herbage, its foamy flowers adding to the 
sense of coolness of the green lane ; it 
is like the spray of green waves, as 
stitchwort among bluebells suggests the 
foam of blue waves. Jack-by-the-hedge 
takes his rightful place again, and as the 
scentless blackthorn blossoms fade, 
fragrant may-blossoms appear to do 
honour to May. 

Still the bluebell holds her own, 
*' always sapphire Queen of the mid- 
May," and earth may have no floral 

pageant to excel a drift of bluebells in 
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a Sussex forest : so we may think as 
each May rings in bluebell time. The 
deep violet-blue contrasts vividly with 
the fresh greenery above and around, 
and softens off into a haze of purple. 
Grey beech stems seem to rise as from a 
solid azure sea. As the winds and 
sunshine and shadow play over the 
bells, new tones come and go, more 
intense blues, and deeper violets, and 
at last, at sundown, the blue fades to 
smoky grey ; seen from a little way off, 
a drift of bluebells looks indeed like a 
level sheet of bluish smoke, a span high. 

Among the blue flowers are shy white 
bells, mauve bells, and some that seem 
dyed in Hyacinth's blood. The children 
go to the Sussex forests reaping such a 
harvest that their strength is taxed on 
the way home, and every path leading 
from the bluebell wood is strewn with 
castaways ; but the survivors fill the 
cottage windows, giving such pleasure 
as almost condones the sacrifices. The 
children know the peculiar pleasure in 
finding out the bells of ivory whiteness. 
And no child passing a bluebell can well 
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resist the temptation of pulling at the 
long, white-butted stalk, which surrenders 
so easily to the touch. But the most 
faithful lovers are the humble-bees, that 
never seem to drone more contentedly 
than when pushing their way far into 
the bells’ mouths. Later in the year, 
the seeds become attractive to birds, 
notably to wood-pigeons, which add the 
triangular seed-cases to their varied diet. 

But the bluebell is evei^'body’s flower, 
the townsman's as the countryman’s, 
since there are few parks or coppices in 
the land without the bells in May. For 
the Londoner, there are seas of bluebells 
in Kew Gardens, and oceans of them in 
Richmond Park, and it is worth a day’s 
march to see them when the may-trees 
are in pink, white and crimson bloom, 
and lilacs and laburnums are in flower, 
when the swallows are back at Pen 
Ponds, and cuckoo everywhere answers 
to cuckoo. The bluebells “ bring the 
heavens down to earth.” 

All the story of the flower is on classic 
grounds, from its origin in the blood of 
Hyacinthus, the beloved of Apollo and 
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Zephyr, he preferring the Wind God, 
who, when they were all at quoits, 
caused Apollo’s quoit to be blowTi from 
its course and destroy the youth. Our 
Bluebell Sundays of these days, when 
London citizens make pilgrimage to Kew 
Gardens to do reverence to the flowers 
in that ** wilderness of sweets,” recall 
the ancient solemnity, called Hyacinthia, 
held in Laconia in honour of Hyacinthus 
and Apollo. One day was devoted to 
mourning : no bread was eaten, nothing 
but sweetmeats. On the second day, 
lovely youths played upon harps, and 
chanted choruses to Apollo, or sang 
rustic songs, mounted on richly- 
caparisoned horses, and lovely maids 
engaged in chariot races. At the games 
even slaves were entertained, while the 
altars of Apollo were loaded with victims. 

Since our homely bluebell lacks the 
mournful emblem, ” Ai, ai,” supposed 
to be inscribed on the petals of Hyacinthus 
poeticus (clearer on gladiolus and lark¬ 
spur), it has been given the curious 
botanical name, Non scriptus. The 
bluebell might share with the poetical 
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hyacinth an association with curly hair, 
as in Milton’s lines, 


And hyacinthine locks 
Round from his parted forelock manly hung 
Clustering. 

The bluebell's bulbs, like the roots of 
the wild arum, yielded starch in 
Elizabethan days for the high-plaited 
ruffs of gallants and ladies, also paste 
for books, and for fixing feathers upon 
arrows. The worthy old-time medicine 
man, Dioscorides, tells us that the root 
will procure hair on bald heads, or on 
the faces of beardless beaux. 


The light of its tremulous bells is seen 
Through their pavilions of tender green. 

sang the poet of the Naiad-like lily of 
the valley, the May-lily, the ladder-to- 
heaven,” of which the botany books 
remark, prosaically, ** Woods, not 
frequent." When discovered in a Sussex 
forest, the legend will come to mind 
that they sprang from the blood of the 
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Sussex saint, St. Leonard, who once 
encountered a mighty worm, or fire- 
drake, in the forest, with which he 
engaged in combat for three days; 
where his blood was shed, there sprang 
up the lilies. 

The herbalists of old were wont to 
distil water from the little corollas, held 
in such repute that it was kept in vessels 
of gold or silver, and known as Aqua 
aurea, golden water, a precious preven¬ 
tive against all distempers. To make 
this water, fresh flowers should be taken, 
gathered whilst wet with morning dew, 
and thrown into water, to be presently 
poured upon other fresh flowers and 
distilled again, and so on several times, 
until it becomes very fragrant. The 
Flora Histofica preserves a seventeenth 
century recipe for making an excellent 
snuff: Of the dried flowers of the 

lily of the valley, and of the leaves of 
marjoram, a drachm each, in powder ; 
mix them well together with half a 
scruple of the essential oil of marjoram, 
and use it as a snuff." 

We may recall the high virtue ascribed 
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by an Elizabethan herbalist to this 
flower’s companion flower of the valley, 
Solomon’s seal, in the delicious passage : 

The root of Solomon’s Seale, stamped 
while it is fresh and greene, and applied, 
taketh away in one night or two at the 
most, any bruise, blacke, or blew spots 
gotten by fals, or women's wilfulness, 
in stnmhling vpon their hasty husbands* 
fists, or such like.” 

The lily of the valley is a shade-lover, 
shuns public walks and noontide glare, 
as the poet Hurdis remarked, 


She to no state, no dignity aspires, 

But silent and alone puts on her suit, 

And sheds her lasting perfume, but for which 
We had not known there was a thing so sweet 
Hid in the gloomy shade. 

Another lily of May is the fritillary— 
known also as guinea-flower, turkey-hen, 
chequered lily, snake's-head, and by 
many another name. It was described 
by Gerard as ” chequered most strangely, 
surpassing the curiousest painting that 
art can set down.” It shares its name 
with the butterflies of chequered wings, 
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a name from that possibly wicked de\dce, 
a dice-box, chequered like the flower, 
and one not easily pronounced with the 
accent on the first syllable, as witness 
Arnold's cacophonous lines. 


I know what white, what purple FritiUaries, 
The grassy harvest of the river-fields 
Above by Eynsharn, down by Sandiord, yields. 


Gerard has a quaint note about the 
flower, which he called " checkered 
daffodil," telling that it was introduced 
to this country in the Elizabethan days. 
The herbalist of Paris, Jean Robin, sent 
him many plants for his garden, w'here 
they prospered, and were then " greatly 
esteemed for the beautifying of our 
gardens and the bosoms of the beautiful." 



Chapter FI 


The Romaunt of the Rose 


Ah ! see the virgin rose, how sweetly she 
Doth first peep forth with bashful modesty, 
That fairer seems the less ye see her may 1 
Lo ! see soon after how, more bold and free, 
Her bar^d bosom she doth broad display I 
Lo ! see soon after how she fades and fails 
away I 

Spenser. 

The wild roses, “ the blush of the 
meadows that feel themselves fair/’ 
appear as may-blossom, dying, is turning 
pink, and as the nightingale, his olive 
eggs hatched, is singing his last songs. 
Rose-lovers have disputed much about 
the finest roses. One of the old school 
defied the whole world to produce the 
equal of Souvenir de Malmaison, and a 
certain Bourbon rose with the scent of 
attar of roses, and the old moss rose. 
The true lover of wild flowers would 
never hesitate in the choice. First would 
be chosen R. canina^the common dog-rose, 
that is " rose of the world,” in colour 
from white to maiden’s deepest blush, 
and the second would be R. arvensis, 
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the trailing dog-rose, common in wood 
and hedges, the flowers white, and the 
third, R. ruhiginosa, the sweet brier, 
distilling fragrance from its every part. 

Love is like a rose,*' sang Philip 
Bailey, long ago. The rose is the oldest 
flower favourite ; there is evidence that 
the rose of Damascus was loved two 
thousand years ago. The desert shall 
rejoice and blossom as the rose," said 
Isaiah : what simile could be more 
suggestive ? The rose was white once, 
until Eve kissed it as it grew in that 
guiltless garden where flowers were the 
sole luxury ; or was tinted red by blood 
drawn by a thorn from the foot of Venus, 
hastening to the help of Adonis ; but 
others say the red rose sprang from her 
bath, as the cabbage rose from the tears 
of Lycurgus : so fancy has played with 
roses through the ages. " This sweet 
flower," wrote John Evelyn, in a senti¬ 
mental moment, " borne on a branch 
set with thorn, and accompanied with 
the lily, are natural hieroglyphics of our 
fugitive, anxious, and transitory life 
which, making so fair a show for a time. 
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is not yet without thorns and crosses." 

The Persian poet tells the story of all 
the feathered tribes appearing before 
Solomon, charging the nightingale with 
disturbing sleep by singing in the night 
watches. The nightingale said its frenzy 
was due to its distracting love for the 
rose, whereon Solomon, appreciating the 
point, gave it acquittal. 

In the History of the Mogul Empire 
we read. Princess Nourmahal filled a 
canal with rose-water, thereon sailing 
with the Great Mogul; the sun's heat 
disengaged the essential oil, which floated 
on the surface, and so was discovered 
the perfume, attar of roses. 

A botanical riddle about the wild rose 
has amused generations of children ; 
it refers to the sepals, two of the five 
being lobed, two undivided, and one 
being lobed on one side : 

Of us five brothers at the same time bora. 
Two from our birthday ever beards have worn ; 
On other two none ever have appeared. 

While the fifth brother wears but half a beard. 

The riddle is neater in the monastic 
Latin couplet : 
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Quinque sumus fratres, unus barbatus et alter, 
Imberbesque duo, sum seniiberbis ego. 

The incomparable beauty of the wild 
rose's petals has won its fitting mead 
of poetic praise ; and one poet at least 
Drayton, has done honour to the 
attractive feature of the stamens, which 
for want of a better word (not that his 
choice is to be despised), he named 
** yellows " ; designing a novel coronal 
for a fairy bride, he wrote : 

I think for her I have a tire 
That all fairies shall admire ; 

The yellows in the full-blown Rose, 

Which in the top it doth enclose, 

Like drops of gold ore shall be hung 
Upon her tresses. 

The bird-lover knows that the 
nightingale quickens the wild rose, and 
rends the thin veils of the buds, a 
thought to which Mrs. Browning alluded 
in her lay of the foolish rose that opened 
Its petals before May came, supposing 

Ten nightingales shall flee 
Their woods for love of me. 
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But the poets' rhapsodies on the rose, 
the niglitingale's Sultana, would fill this 
book ; old Culpeper spoke to the point 
in saying (after ascribing every wonder 
under heaven to the flower’s influence), 

" What a pother have authors made 
with roses ! What a racket have they 
kept! ” But even while saying this, he 
must needs make a postcript ; “I shall 
add, that the red roses are under Jupiter, 
damask under Venus, white under the 
Moon, and ”—here the old astrological 
doctor attempts his one intentional jest— 
“ Provence under the King France/' 
Roses grow everywhere throughout 
the Northern Hemisphere, from Kams- 
chatka to Bengal, from Scandinavia to 
the North of Africa, eveiywhere winning 
praises ; but, not to keep up the pother 
and racket about them which Culpeper 
lamented, let this last sample suffice, 
from Death's Jest Book :— 

Take this flower from me 
(A white rose fitting for a wedding gift). 

And lay it on thy pillow. Pray to live 
So fair and innocently ; pray to die 
Leaf after leaf, so softly. 


Chapter Vll 


Mayfields in "June 


The even mead, that erst brought sweetly forth 
The freckled Cowslip, Burnet and green Clover. 

Henry V. 

One hears old England’s heart beating 
in a meadow of mowing-grass in June, 
when the hedges bear roses and honey¬ 
suckle, and moon-daisies bloom above 
the grassQs, set off by red sorrels, while 
brown-winged butterflies and satin¬ 
winged ghost-moths hold revels in the 
twilight hours. Some of the grasses 
rising to shelter the callow partridge 
broods have a delicate beauty, like the 
tottering grass, which is set quaking 
and quivering by the least stir of an 
insect’s wing. As the grasses ripen, 
their brown tones may suggest a 
partridge’s feathers. Shaken as it is 
even by the approaching footstep, it is 
well named Briza, from the Greek verb 
signifying to vibrate ; some old writers 
happily have named it Pearl-grass and 
country children may call it Maiden’s-hair. 
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St. Bamaby Day, 

Cut thy hay. 

sa 3 'S the old rhyme, and farmers’ thoughts 
now are set on hayTnaking, and many 
have anticipated 

Bamaby bright, Bamaby bright. 

Longest day and shortest night, 

(or which the saint’s day stood in the 
old calendars. Once more we hear the 
pleasant sound of the whetstone on the 
scythe, as an old, bent countryman 
mows a way for the machine, the clatter 
of which is a healing sound, too, hke the 
drumming of snipe, or the churring of 
nightjars. The old charm of haymaking 
has lost little of its force. Still the grass 
named sweet vernal yields its attar of 
new-mown hay, and still, in sure token 
that the high days of summer are at 
hand. 

When St. Bamiaby bright smile* day and ni^t. 
Poor Ragged Robin blooms in the hay. 

Ragged Robin is the gallant-hearted 
beggar among our wild flowers. Time 
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was when it was known as bachelor's 
buttons, for the reason, as Gerard 
explained, that the flowers were likened 
to the jagged cloth buttons anciently 
worn in this kingdom : our gentlewomen, 
he said, pleasantly named the flowers. 


Few of the flowers in the mowing- 
grass have a charm in the farmer's eyes, 
except the clovers ; it is an old maxim 
that one acre of clover yields as much 
food for horses and cattle as four acres 
3 of grasses. The clover may or may not 
^ have supplied the badge of the shamrock, 
^ but it is certain that clover is the clubs " 
of the pack of cards ; the name may be 
^a corruption of clava, a club ; French 
cards have the same figure for the same 
, suit, and call it '* trifle." An old name 
_ for clover was honey-stalks, used by 
-^Shakespeare : 



I wll cQcbant the old Andronicus 
With words more sweet, and yet more 
dangerous. 

Than baits to fish, or Honey-stalks to sheep. 


While clover is good for cattle, it is 
noisome to witches, as witness many an 
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old song, telling how it was prized alike 
by peasant and by soldier : 

Woe, woe to the wight, who meets the green 
knight. 

Except on his faulchion arm 
Spell-proof, he bear, like the brave St. Clair, 
The holy trefoil’s charm. 

In the early morning, and in evening 
twilight, the clover’s leaves are seen to 
be folded together, displaying the pale 
green tint of the undersides, often pearled 
with dew. 

Daintiest of the trefoils is the little 
bird’s-foot lotus, with flowers of bright 
yellow or rich brown, the young buds 
often of deep crimson, colours which 
suggested the country child's name, 
Eggs-and-bacon, one of many taking 
names—Lady’s-slipper, Shoes-and-stock 
ings, and Cross-toes. 

A flower of the mowing-grasses on 
which the fanner casts a baneful eye is 
yellow-rattle, a decorative plant, but 
supposed to indicate poor soil, while 
Essex peasants are credited with a theory 
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that the roots bum the grass or com 
roots among which it grows. Erect and 
rigid, it rises a foot high, its single stem 
terminating in a loose spike of yeUow 
flowers, with curiously inflated calyces ; 
an old name is cock’s-comb. The story 
of yeUow-rattle mns that it is so caUed 
from the way the seeds rattle in their 
husks if shaken by a passer-by, or even 
by the passing wind, and that this 
rattle warns the husbandman (more 

especially of Sweden) that it is time to 
mow his grass. 

The best time for the footpath way 

across the meadows in the days before 

haymaking is in the twilight, when the 

great moon-daisies stare at us out of 
the dusk. 

Th^h and blackbird cry good-night 
to the world. Bats hawk along the 
httle path; beetles go droning by • 
partridges call, and nightjars-the night- 
watchmen—soimd their rattles. A white 

^1 may drift by on silent wings, but 
wth unearthly screeching. And white 
ghost-moths may be swinging back and 
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forth across the path, intent on luring 
shy mates who are sitting out the dance 
in the depths of the grasses. There 
may be a nightingale not far away; 
and there will be wild roses on the 
hedges. 

The moon-daisies are the last of the 
Spring procession of flowers which pass 
over the meadows, led by the small 
daisies of January, followed by cowslips, 
cuckoo-flowers, dandelions, the hosts of 
buttercups, then, as the grass ripens, 
bv red sorrels. The daisies when out 
in force paint all the field in the whiteness 
of snow. 

As they rear themselves aloft above 
the grasses on their hard, wiry stems 
and come to perfection, the country 
children delight in plucking off the heads 
to thread them on to the straws of 
grasses, making a kind of plume fit for 
the helmet of a knight in armour. 
Bunches of the flowers are taken home 
to be hung from ceilings, so that they 
may take the same effect on insects as 
do the flowers expressively called 
fleabane. The children know the flower 
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by many names, such as mid-summer 
daisy, and butter daisy, and fortunately 
know nothing of the curiously muddled 
botanical name. Chrysanthemum leu- 
canthejnum, the gold-flower-white-flower. 
Moon-daisy is the best of all names, as 
the flower, with its white rays and 
golden disc, has small resemblance to 
an ox's eye, but at dusk it shines out 
from the mowing-grass like a fallen moon. 



Chapter VIII 


Some Floral Worthies 


There’s Fennel for you. 

It is pleasant to meet with wild flowers 
that bear witness still to homes and 
pleasure-grounds long since razed or 
desecrated ; as the alexanders cling to 
old ruins, or mounds anciently inhabited, 
and snowdrops linger in meadows once 
orchards, and as fennel, once grown for 
the sake of its aromatic leaves, still 
haxmts abandoned gardens. 

Above the lowly plants it towers. 

The Fennel with its yellow flowers. 

Longfellow’s lines may be remembered 
when fennel is noticed on a sea-side 
holiday, and how 

It gave new strength and fearless mood, 

And gladiators, fierce and rude. 

Mingled it in their daily food, 

And he who battled and subdued, 

A wreath of Fennel wore. 

Growing by the sea-side, it overshadows 

the thrifts, sea-lavenders, and sandwort 
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of the sand below the cliffs, standing 
three or six feet high, with rich, dark- 
green and light-looking foliage, its umbels 
of yeLow flowers appearing with mid¬ 
summer. A great favourite with cottage 
gardeners, it may often have escaped to 
naturalise itself in the wilds. The good 
old fashion still survives of serving fennel 
with boiled mackerel. ** The leaves,** says 
Parkinson, in his Garden of Flowers, 
'* serve to trimme up many fish meates," 
and tells us that cowcumbers may be 
pickled therewith, and the seeds may be 
put into bread, to give it a relish. In 
Piers Plowman is a reference to "a 
ferthing's worth of fynnel sede for 
fastynge daies.’* 

The plant was loved of old for its 
fragrance, and was strewn in the paths 
of brides. Gerard quotes a distich in 
Latin ; 

Of Fennell, Roses, Vervain, Rue and Celandine 

Is made a water, good to cheere the sight of 
eine. 

Also, fennel has the property of making 
fat people lean. 
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We may recall that the Plain of 
Marathon took its name from the Greek 
word for the fennel which grew upon it 
abundantly. Another stem association 
is with the word ferula, an instmment of 
punishment for boys, the Roman school¬ 
master using the stalks of fennel as a 
cane. The somewhat obscure phrase, 

to give fennel," would seem to indicate 
to give flattery, as in Ben Jonson's play, 
The Case Altered, one says, " No, my 
good lord,” and the other answers, 
" Good lord! O, how this smells of 
Fennel! " 

Where borage grows in a lonely place, 
it often might tell a story of vanished 
dwellings nearby. This is among the 
most vivid of our blue flowers, and the 
sight of it reminds us of the story of 
its name, from corago, its motto being, 
** I give courage," as it may have done 
when added to a cool tankard. " Those 
of our time," says an old-time herbalist, 
" doe use the flowers in salads, to 
exhilarate and make the mind be glad. 
There be also many things made of them. 
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used everywhere for the comfort of the 
heart, for the driving away of sorrow.” 
It is among the most esteemed of 
“ cordial flowers,” others being rose, 
violet, and alkanet. Hence the classical 
name, Euphrosynum, because it made 
men merry and joyful, and the Latin 
rhyme, ” Ego borago gaudia semper 
ago.” Lord Bacon approved of borage 
in wine as a sovereign drink for 
melancholy passion. Anne Pratt tells us 
that if a dried piece of the plant be held 
in a flame, it emits a sort of coruscation, 
and a slight detonation, due to its 
nitre—which renders it, she adds, 

suitable for match-paper ; dried stalks 
of lavender, and of the reed plant called 
cat's-tail, likewise produce flashes of 

light when held near a candle-flame. 

Sweet marjoram stands for a type of 
herb formerly much cultivated in cottage 
gardens as a pot-herb, and though perhaps 
still to be found here and there as a 
cottager's familiar friend, is much 

neglected. Among such is the mint 

named penny-royal, which cottagers have 
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grown in our time for the sake of brewing 
therefrom a fragrant tea, a favourite 
rustic remedy against colds. It is the 
smallest of the mints, distinguished by 
its prostrate stems, leaves egg-shaped and 
downy, and purj^le flowers in whorls, 
breathing an agreeable perfume, and of 
pleasant flavour ; a plant common near 
streams. Its medical virtues won it the 
title, royal. Gerard believed that a 
garland of penny-royal would cure gid¬ 
diness. Parkinson remarked, " It used 
to be put in puddings and such like 
meates,” therefore was called pudding- 
grass. He added that his ancestors, 
through such hot herbs, preserved them¬ 
selves long in life and much in health ; 
whereas what was to him his delicate 
and decadent age, “ is not pleased with 
anything almost, be it meat or medicine, 
that is not pleasant to the palate,” so 
that people refused to touch penny-royal, 
and therefore could not partake of its 
benefits. 

This plant, they say, was the 

Dictamne ” of the ancients, hymned 
by Virgil in his story of the deer that ate 
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of it, and so were cured of the wounds 
inflicted by arrows. 

Mint, like marjoram, is among the 
Herba bona, formerly strewn in churches. 
In an old play, Appius and Virginia, 
the flower and the custom are thus 
mentioned, in an address to a saucy or 
idle knave : 

Thou knave, but for thee ere this time of day 
My lady's fair pew had been strewed full gay 
With Primroses, Cowslips, and Violets sweet, 
With Mints, and with Marygold and Marjoram 
meet. 

Pliny held the opinion that ** the smell 
of mint doth stir up the minde and taste 
to a greedy desire of meat," as we may 
recall when mint sauce is served with 
lamb. 

In the old churchyard, on garden walls, 
in chalk-pits and limestone quarries, 
purple, rose-coloured or white snapdragon 
appears in mid-summer, a favourite with 
children, who call it fondly bull-dog, and 
rabbit's-mouth, and delight in pinching 
the flowers to make the mouth open, 
which it does in the way of a very 


dragon. 
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Yellow toadflax, with its yellow snap¬ 
dragon-like flowers, has a juice, the 
botanists say, of magical properties : 
if mingled with milk and set in an open 
dish, it is a certain lure for flies which it 
treacherously poisons. 

Several flowers are associated with 
churchyards, like that haunter of all 
waste places, black horehound, raising 
its cheerless purple flowers on a stem 
two or three feet high, among downy, 
wrinkled leaves ; it has a peculiar, strong 
odour, and country people say, it is 
the odour of graves. Time was when it 
was better esteemed, and was made into 
a candied sweetmeat. This is reckoned 
to be among the plants which follow man, 
appearing in Australia in the wake of 
the colonists. 

Over the churchyard wall, and over all 
old stone hedges, rambles ivy-leaved 
toadflax, “ Mother-of-thousands,” other- , 
wise Linaria Cymbalaria, the plant of 
flax-like leaves somewhat like a C 5 rmbal, to 
set out its names in full with their 
conflicting ideas. It is one of the world’s 
most remarkable plants, and seems almost 
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to display intelligence \<’hen we find that 
the capsules, before ripening, turn round 
towards the stoties to which the roots 
cling, and find out a crevice wherein the 
seeds may be set, and where they must 
be set if they are to thrive. The plant 
is an old favourite with cottagers, and 
may still be seen here and there, growing 
luxuriantly from a basket suspended from 
a beam of a parlour ceiling, a distinct 
ornament with its delicate lilac blossoms, 
like miniature snapdragons, flecked with 
yellow, and the thick, ivy-like leaves. 

I Another notable flower of the church- 
yard wall is pellitory ; as the poet sings : 

^ The mouldering walls are seen 

Hung with Pellitory green. 

The Latin name {Parieiaria officinalis) 
" like the English one, bespeaks its mission 
^ :i in mantling old walls with its shaggy 
J,'foliage. The common specific name, 
officinalis, or belonging to the shop, 
always connects a plant with herbalism, 
and shows that it was valued for medi¬ 
cinal virtues in the old days, and that the 
herbalist—the chemist of his time— 
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would keep a stock in his shop. Pellitory 
was reckoned to be good for curing “ old 
coughs." A glimpse of the flower may 
bring to mind a thought of partridges as 
its old name was perdiceum, from the 
idea that partridges fed upon it ; while 
the housewives of other days found it 
served well for scouring glass and 
pipkins. 

A notable errant flower from the 
gardens, a haunter of old lanes passing 
houses, is tansy. Its rayless blossoms are 
but as golden buttons; still, it gives 
forth a powerful aromatic odour, its 
leaves are decorative, and it is gifted with 
many high virtues : a graceful ornament 
of any hedgerow, with its golden discs. 
This is a good old English plant, found 
in our cottage gardens, and stands to 
typify the change from olden times when 
housewives were their own confectioners, 
and when to spin sheets and study 
herbal lore was every lady's pleasure. 
They knew all about tansy wines and 
tansy puddings in those days, and tansy 
cakes made of eggs and the young leaves ; 
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Sir Roger de Coverley knew about it, 
guileless old knight that he was, allowing 
a sweet widow to trap him. “I dined 
with her at a public table the day after 
I first saw her, and she helped me to some 
tansy in the eye of all the gentlemen in 
the country.'* Alas ! that tansy pudding 
is as dead as the spinning-wheel. 

Gerard recommended it, as “ goode for 
the stomacke," and asserted that the 
root with honey was an especial thing for 
the gout. In his day, tansy cakes were 
sweetmeats, and must have been awarded 
as prizes at the good old game, played by 
the milkmaids of Sussex, called stoolball, 
for a poet gave us the lines : 

At stoolball, Lucia, let us play, 

For sugar cakes or wine. 

Or for a Tansy let us pay. 

The loss be thine or mine. 

The name is from athanasia, immor- 
tality, " as though," said Gerard, " it 
were immortal, because the flowers do not 
easily wither away.” Jupiter, speaking of 
Ganymede, says to Mercury, ” Take him 
away and when he drinks of athanasia. 
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bring him back as cupbearer to us. 
The name ianacetum is modem, and 
properly means a bed of tansy. Clare 
gives a description of a cottage garden of 
the old-fashioned sort, having marjoram, 
sage and rue, baJm and mint, man¬ 
golds, thyme, love-lies-bleeding, hearts- 
at-ease : 

And Golden rods, and Tansy running high. 

That o'er the pale-top smiled on passer-by, 

and laments that such flowers, which in 
his youth everyone would praise, lived 
to be cast out of gardens. 

Clare’s golden-rod blooms from July to 
September in dry woods, growing erect, 
three feet high, with simple, serrated 
leaves diminishing as they climb the 
stem, and clusters of small bright yellow 
flowers: if cast out of gardens in the poet’s 
time, it happily has returned. Wound¬ 
wort was the old name, and its scientific 
name, Solidago, is from in solidum ago 
vulncra, “ I consolidate wounds.” The 
story goes, it was known first when 
imported from other lands and sold by 
herb-women of Elizabethan days at 
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half-a-crown an ounce, when it was 
discovered to be growing wild at 
Hampstead. Fuller, of the " Worthies 
of England,” speaks of men's laziness in 
not seeking out plants for herbal remedies, 
and remarks that when golden-rod was 
brought, at great expense, from foreign 
parts, it was valued, but when proved 
to be a native, was discarded. Gerard 
remarked on the point, ” This verifieth 
our English proverbe, * Far fetcht and 
deare bought is best for ladies.' ” 

Akin to tansy is wormwood, with deco¬ 
rative doubly-cut ("twice pinnatifid ”) 
leaves, silky on either side, on its silky 
stems uprearing numerous small heads of 
yellow flowers ; the whole plant bitter 
and aromatic. The botanic name, 
Absinthium, reminds us that it is worm¬ 
wood which gives the French liqueur, 
absinthe, its peculiar flavour. In cottages 
to this day, sprays of wormwood are 
suspended from beams in accordance 
with the saying : 

Where chamber is sweeped, and Wormwood 
is strowne, 

No flea, for his life, dare abide to be knowne. 

V * c 
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So wormwood is placed in linen presses to 
warn off moths ; hence the French name, 
Garde-robe. Gerard says that mixed 
with vinegar it is an antidote to the poison 
of toadstools. 

A black-letter Herball of 1578, thus 
describes the plant : '* The common 

Wormwood hath leaves of a greyish colour 
very much cut and jagged, and very 
bitter : the stalk is of a woody substance, 
full of branches : and alongst the branches 
groweth little yellow buttons. There is 
plentie of it, in many places of this 
countrey. Is a profitable and excellent 
medicine against the paine of the 
stomacke. If it be taken fasting in the 
morning, it preserveth from drokenness 
that day. The same taken with wine, re- 
sisteth all venome, but chiefly hemlocke. 
and the bitings and stingings of spiders 
and other venomous beasts. The same 
layde in chests, presses, and wardrobes, 
keepeth cloth and garments from mothes 
and vermine. And with the oile of 
Wormwood, a man may annoint and 
rub any place to drive away fleas 
flies, knats, and wormes.’' “ As bitter 
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as wormwood ** is one of our oldest 
proverbs. 

Southernwood is the southern worm¬ 
wood, that is, the foreign, as distinguished 
from the native plant. A prettier name 
is Boy's-Iove ; an ointment, made from 
its ashes, was favoured by boys of old 
who wished to grow manly beards. 
More probably the name arose from boys 
giving sprays of the plant to their lasses 
in token of fidelity ; as St. Francis de 
Sales happily said, " To love in the midst 
of sweets, little children could do that ; 
but to love in the bitterness of Worm¬ 
wood is a sure sign of our affectionate 
fidelity.” 

Common in hedges and waiste places is 
the flower curiously named mugwort. 
which holds a high reputation in the 
folk-lore of plants, thus expressed by 
the old writer, W, Coles, author of 
Adam in Eden, 1657 : " if a footman 


take mugwort, and put it in his shoes in 
the morning, he may go forty miles before 


noon and not be weary.” This idea may 
have been derived from Pliny, who said, 
” The wayfaring man that hath the herb 
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tied about him feeleth no weariness at all, 
and he can never be hurt by any poisonous 
medicine, by any wild beast, neither yet 
by the sun itself.’* Hence it was valued 
almost to the degree of betony, about 
which is an old saying, recommending 
a sick person " to sell his coat and buy 
betony.” In Scotland, the plant is known 
as ” muggons.’* There is a Scottish 
story of a maid brought to the brink of 
the grave, to whose lover a good-hearted 
mermaid sang : 

Wad ye let the bonnie May die in your hand. 

And the mug\vort flowering i’ the land ? 


Thereupon he fetched mugwort and 
administered the juice to his May, who 
arose and blessed him instantly for the 
return of her health. 

Another Scottish legend teUs how a 
mermaid of the Firth of Clyde, upon 
witnessing a maiden*s funeral, exclaimed : 


If they wad drink Nettles in March, 

And eat Muggins {Mug^vort) in May, 
Sae mony braw maidens 
Wad not go to clay. 
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Mugwort also was esteemed as a plant 
for adding fragrance to a bath, magically 
taking away any stiffness from the 
bather's joints; a famous “ herb of 
vertue/' it was believed even to increase 
the intoxicating properties of strong ale. 

Most typical of flowers haunting the 
neighbourhoods of houses is the humble 
vervain, a slender plant from one to 
two feet high, with a few simply-cut 
leaves, and minute lilac flowers at the 
tops of slender spikes. It is an old 
article of faith that vervain is never 
found more than half-a-mile from a 
human home, and because anybody could 
find it in a few moments after going 
out-of-doors, it was called simpler's-joy. 

Vervain is the floral symbol of enchant¬ 
ment, the “ sacred herb " of the Greeks, 
who ascribed to it a thousand marvellous 
properties, as that it would reconcile 
enemies ; so the Romans sent the flower 
by their ambassadors on treaties of peace, 
as Drayton sang, " A wreath of vervain 
heralds wear." The Druids held it second 
in sanctity to the mistletoe alone, and 
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ordained that those who collected the 
herb must bestow a votive offering upon 
the ground where it grew, of honey with 
combs, in token of amends for the wrong 
and violence done in depriving Earth of 
so holy a herb. 

Peasants of France, being bachelors, 
serving masters with marriageable 
daughters, gather vervain, with incant¬ 
ations, and express its juices, as a charm 
against the ill-will of their masters, and 
to cast a spell on the hearts of the damsels, 
supposing them to be young and 
handsome ; so we are assured in the 
Flora Symholica. Herbals of a 
hundred years ago declare that in the 
northern provinces of France the 
shepherds of that time continued to 
gather vervain under different phases of 
the moon, with mysterious incantations, 
as charms not alone for the rural belles 
they courted, but for the good fortune 
of their silly sheep. 

Magicians would have the credulous of 
their day believe that by smearing the 
body with the juice of vervain, a person 
would obtain whatsoever his heart was 
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set upon ; he might, moreover, reconcile 
his most inveterate enemies, and make 
friends where he listed. 

With vervain, the Greeks cleansed the 
festival table of Jupiter before solemnities 
in his honour. 

Venus, the victorious, wore a crown of 
myrtle interwoven with vervain, and in 
memory the German custom arose of 
presenting a hat of vervain to the new- 
married bride, to put her under the 
protection of Venus victorious. 

Moreover—there is no end to vervain’s 
story—Pliny tells that if a dining chamber 
be sprinkled with the water wherein 
vervain lay steeped, all that sit at table 
shall be *' very pleasant and make merry 
more jocundly,” which inspired the poet 
Mason's lines : 

Lift up your boughs of Vervain blue, 

Dipt in cold September dew ; 

And dash the moisture, chaste and clear, 

O’er the ground and through the air. 

And in our time countrymen have held 
that if the gtm-flint be boiled in vervain, 
the gun’s shot will take deadly effect. 
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The handsome valerian is another plant 
often found in old lanes near houses, 
suggesting that it is an outcast from 
some Eden it knew of old. On a stem 
one to two feet high, it rears its deep red 
flowers, growing in terminal bunches; 
the egg-shaped, pointed leaves are large, 
smooth and glaucous. A white variety 
is not uncommon. It is associated with 
old walls, especially of seats of learning 
and the ruins of monastic buildings ; and 
we may recall its old name, used by 
Chaucer, setewale. 

There springen herbes grete and smale, 

The Licoris and the Setewale. 

Speaking of the Clerk of Oxenforde, he 
described him as swete ** as the root 
of setewale. Gerard says it was called 
holy herb, Jimo's tears. Mercury's moist 
blood, and columbine, because pigeons 
are delighted to be amongst it, as also 
to eat thereof. The Latins are thought 
to have called it Valeriana, from its 
powers in medicine. Quaintest of names 
is Phu "—suggesting an exclamation 
on sniffing its odour. It is cat's valerian. 
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from the story that cats delight to 
honour the plant, and that they will roll 
on it with ecstatic delight, frantically 
dig it up from borders, and gnaw it 
to pieces, indulging in a sort of pleasing 
intoxication; an allusion to which 
is in Topselbs Four-footed Beasts, a 
seventeenth century work : “ The root 
of the herb valerian (commonly phu) is 
very like to the eye of a cat, and where¬ 
soever it groweth, if cats come thereunto 
they instantly dig it up for the love 
thereof, as I myself have seen in mine own 
garden, for it smelleth moreover like a cat.’* 
In the North, the plant was reputed 
for ages as an essential ingredient for 
health's sake of broths and pottages : 

They that will have their heale 
Must put Sctwail in their keale. 

Perhaps more than all typical of the 
outcast plants from gardens is the greater 
celandine, which seems to delight in old 
lanes near houses, and is rarely found 
far away from human homes, a descend¬ 
ant, it may well be, of outcasts from the 
old-time medical herb-gardens. No 
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buttercup, it is of the tribe of poppies. 
It is the swallow flower, and an old 
herbalist tells the story : ** Chelidonium, 
that is to say, swallow-herbe ; bycause, 
as Plinie writeth, it was the first found out 
by swallowes, and hath healed the eyes 
and restored sight to their young ones 
that have had harme in their eyes or have 
been blinde." A better reason for naming 
the plant from the Greek word for swallow 
is that it blooms when the swallows come, 
and does not drop its yellow petals until 
they go, as this writer has observed 
through many years. Decorative artists 
delight in the attractive form of the sea- 
green leaves, and this may have led the 
sculptor of Wordsworth's memorial in 
Grasmere church to portray the greater 
celandine thereon, in confusion with the 
poet’s flower, the little buttercup, lesser 
celandine. 

A type of floral worthy is the humble 
flower of the wayside which owns aristo¬ 
cratic relations in gardens, though it is 
commonly passed by without recognition 
of any such claim on our regard. For a 
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thousand examples, the common mallow 
might stand typical, a near relation of 
the garden hollyhock, also of the hibiscus. 
This robust herbaceous plant has large, 
downy, lobed leaves, branched stems and 
showy purple flowers. It is a handsome 
plant when the flowers are in their first 
freshness, but as summer goes on, the 
leaves lose their deep green hue, and the 
plant wears a somewhat ragged air ; we 
may observe the same in the garden 
hollyhock. 

Mallow borders road-sides throughout 
Europe, and though it greets the eye from 
May to the end of October, from its 
flowers succeeding one another, its 
blossoms never tire the sight. By pious 
herbalists it is regarded as an example of 
the goodness of Providence that the plant 
favours banks and borders of fields, 
rather than the meadows, since its 
spreading branches would annoy husband¬ 
men, destroy the turf, and would be 
neglected by cattle, so that it would 
soon smother all other vegetation. 

A pot-herb valued of old was known 
as the French mallow, with which am old 
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medical writer was so pleased that he 
commended it in verse : 

If that of health you have any speciall care, 
Vse French Mallowes that to the body holsome 
are. 


French children call the seeds, les 
petits fromageons. The name of the plant 
is from the Greek word signifying soft, 
telling of emollient properties. 

So our country children know the 
fruits as " cheeses,*' as the poet Clare 
noted : 

Then sitting down when school was o’er, 

Upon the threshold of the door, 

Picking from mallows, sport to please. 

The crumpled seed we call’d a cheese. 

Ben Jonson speaks of it as an article 
of food ; “ The thresher feeds on Mallows, 
and such bitter herbs," a reference perhaps 
to the “ cheeses." These said cheeses, 
by the way, have won the highest 
admiration of a scientific botanist (Dr. 
Lindley), who remarks that dairy-made 
cheeses are contemptible beside their 
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" inimitable beauty ” ; cut the cheese 
across, and every slice brings to view 
cells and partitions, and seeds and 
embryos, arranged with an unvarying 
regularity . . . beyond all that the mind 
can conceive." 

Mallow yields a fibre which may be 
woven into a fabric ; and an eastern 
tradition runs that Mahomed was so 
delighted with the texture of a robe made 
therefrom, that he turned the mallow 
into something nobler—a geranium ! 

Summer passing on, Midsummer Day 
brings severed floral worthies to remem¬ 
brance, St. John’s wort, or the Seduni 
called orpine, like fennel and St. John's 
wort, formerly used for the decoration of 
doors at midsummer's dawn. Orpine 
is called " midsummer men," from an old 
custom of country lasses for trying their 
lovers' fidelity on Midsummer Eve. The 
plants of orpine would be set on a trencher, 
one the lover’s, one the maid's, and the 
lover's affection would be judged by 
the turning of his plant towards or away 
from the other. So wives would set 
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the plants above their chairs or beds, and 
test, by the bending of the leaves to the 
right or the left, whether their husbands 
were tnie or false. 

This stonecrop is not common, but may 
be found in the borders of fields, rearing 
on a succulent spotted stem, two feet 
high, its corymbs of handsome purple 
flowers, interspersed with leaves. It may 
be pickled like samphire. It hcis the 
name, livelong, and keeps fresh long 
after being gathered. 

A botanical story tells how a small gold 
ring was found near Cawood, in Yorkshire, 
having for its device two orpines joined 
in a love-knot, with the happy motto, 
Ma fiance veil, the stalks inclining to one 
another, intimating that the ring-owner 
was as desirous (presumably of a wedding) 
as the fiance : this ring was judged by 
the Society of Antiquaries to belong to 
the fifteenth century. 
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To keep her slender fingers from the siinne. 

Pan through the pastures oftentimes hath 
ninne 

To pluck the speckled foxgloves from their 
stem. 

And on those fingers neatly placed them. 

William Browne. 

Foxgloves are the most stately and 

perhaps the loveliest of British wild plants, 

so tall and fine, with hanging bells so 

elegantly mottled, freckled, or dappled, 

making a fitting chime for fairies' delight. 

The bells, from a Roman purple to a 

violet hue, vary through shades of orange 

tawny, blush-colour, white, cream and 
rose. 

The name, digitalis (signifying a 
thimble), was given in 1542 by the 
botanist Fuchs (to whom posterity owes a 
little grudge for the name of the fuchsia, 
and a great debt for his glorious work, 
the History of Plants, published in 
1642), who remarked that before his day 
the flower had been unnamed. The 
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French name is gantelee, and Cowley had 
the significance of the names in mind in 
penning the couplet, 

The Foxglove on fair Flora’s hand is worn, 

Lest while she gather flowers, she meet a thorn. 

The French call it also, gants dc Notre 
Dame. Our English name suggests that 
foxes wear gloves ; but an ingenious w’ay 
out of this absurd idea is that the name 
is connected with the Norwegian one, 
reveleika, or fox-music, and that our 
name was in early days, foxes-glew, or 
music : an allusion, pretty enough, to a 
ring of bells hanging on an arched 
support—a tintinnabulum, which the 
flower so happily represents. Then again, 
it is suggested that foxglove may stand 
for folks’ glove,” and that the spotted 
bells are the lair of the ” good folk.” The 
Irish have a name, fairy-cap, and a 
story of merry elves hiding in the bells 
when a gross human being disturbs their 
dances. And the Welsh name signifies 
goblins' gloves. Whatever may be the 
truth of the matter, the flower is to this 
extent a fox’s flower, in that it delights 
to grow on such sandy banks as those 
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where the fox delights to make his earth. 

The foxglove was ever associated with 
fairies. Green was their popular colour, 
but Oberon wore a mantle of gossamer, 
diamonded by morning dew, and the 
fairies of the moon would clad themselves 
in heath-browTi or lichen-dyed garments, 
whence the epithet, elfin-grey ; and their 
petticoats were made of foxgloves, like¬ 
wise their gloves and their caps ; in wet 
weather they sheltered in anemones or 
cowslip's bells. 

Midsummer brings to the woods the 
yellow blossoms of St. John's wort, 
with their glittering golden stamens. 
They are the fuga dcemonum, or devil’s 
flight, as they have the power of putting 

auld Horbie " and all his crew to rout. 
On St. John the Baptist's Day, to hang 
the flowers over a cottage door is to 
have a safeguard against all manner of 
fascinations. And it is powerful in curing 
wounds, hence its name, " tutsan," a 
corruption of la toute saine, or all-heal. 
It is " balm of the warrior's wound," 
and " herb of war," an allusion to the 

H 
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specks on the leaves, which look like 
small holes, as though marked with 
scars; and the plant is famed for 
balsamic qualities. Observe : the blood- 
red spots which mark the leaves always 
appear on the 29th August, the day 
when St. John was beheaded. 

An old name is " sun of the earth,'" 
as symbolising the sun which disperses 
evil spirits; an Italian name means 
devil-chaser. 

In an old ballad is the reference to 
the power of the plant, like that of 
vervain, to banish evil angels : 

Gin ye would be leman o’ mine 

Lay aside the St. John’s Wort and the Vervain. 

The Scottish people have been known 
to wear it for a charm, believing with 
Milton, 

Thousands of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake, and when wo 
sleep. 

In January, we marked the green 
leaves of the woodland honeysuckle, 
as the first new green leaves of the year. 
The flowers attract us now, as they may 
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again in October, when they bloom a 
second time, almost the last wild flowers 
of autumn. We have one native species, 
and two others are occasionally found, 
the rare pale perfoliate, and the upright 
fly honeysuckles. 

Grouped with the honeysuckles is the 
plant named Linncsa borealis, named 
after Linnaeus, and selected by him as 
the most appropriate of all plants 
whereby he might transmit his name to 
posterity, this being a humble little 
plant and for long overlooked. It grows 
in Scottish woods of fir, as in Swedish 
forests, but is easily passed unnoticed, 
as its delicate twin blossoms, two 
pendulous, bell-shaped flowers, hide 
among the mosses of the densest thickets ; 
but its fragrance is delicious, and may 
reveal its hiding-place on a dark night. 
Linnaeus adopted the flower as his crest. 

Of honeysuckles, there are a himdred 
exotic species, but none is more charming 
or more fragrant than our own wild 
honeysuckle, whether we regard the 
flowers or the pretty red fruits. 

A quotation to the point, from The 
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Book of Simples, 1562, may be worth 
repeating, if but for the pleasure of 
copying the flowing periods : " Oh, how 
swete and pleasant is Woodbinde, in 
woodes or arbours, after a tender, soft 
rain ; and how friendly doe this herbe, 
if I maie so name it, imbrace the bodies, 
armes, and branches of trees, with his 
long w'inding stalkes, and tender leaves, 
openyng or spreading forthe his swete 
Lillis, like ladies fingers, emog the thomes 
or bushes/’ 

Honeysuckle is woodbine, and some¬ 
times “ the twisted eglantine,” ” the 
rain-scented eglantine,” or ” the fragrant 
eglantine,” to which the sun pays 
homage, counting on it each morning 
his dewy rosary. But when Shakespeare 
sang of ” luscious woodbine,” he intended 
the sweet brier; possibly also did 
Richard Bamfield in the dainty invitation 
put into the mouth of a lovelorn 
shepherdess. 

And in the sweltering heat of Summer-time, 

I would make cabinets for thee, my love ; 

Sweet-smelling arbours made of Eglantine, 
Should be thy shrine, and I would be 
thy dove. 
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Keats also may have intended eglan¬ 
tine for sweet briar, in the lines. 

Its sides I’ll plant with dew-sweet Eglantine, 
And Honeysuckle full of clear bee wne. 

Beaumont and Fletcher doubtless 
meant honeysuckle in the line, " Wood- , 
bines of sweet honey full.’* Yet 
Shakespeare must have known that 
woodbine would serve for honeysuckle 
as well as sweet brier, for in Much Ado 
About Nothing, Beatrice is bidden to 
steal into a honeysuckle bower, and 
shortly after\s'ards is discovered, 

" Couched in the woodbine coverture." 

Woodbine is derived from " woeden- 
binde," in allusion to the binding habit 
of the plant ; the name honeysuckle 
comes from the rich store of nectar to 
be sucked by moths. The scent is 
strongest after sundown, and the flower 
is pollinated, it may be, by night moths. 
Its sweetness was known to Mistress 
Quickly in the play, who thus apostro¬ 
phises fat Falstaff, " Ah, thou honey¬ 
suckle villain I " The thought may 
have been that he had a sweet 
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tongue when in the mood to cozen. 

The specific name, caprifolinm, carries 
the pleasant idea that the stems climb 
over high places where a goat alone 
would venture to tread. 

The French like to plant honeysuckle in 
cemeteries, and Alphonse Karr remarked 
that the plant devotes itself to the tomb ; 
honeysuckle’s perfume, he said, is more 
exciting, more religious, even than that 
of incense. It grows upon tombs, he 
added bitterly, or wittily, as quickly as 
forgetfulness takes possession of the 
hearts of the survivors. 

About the roots of trees is sweet 
woodruff, with its clusters of small white 
wax-like flowers, and its ruff-like rings 
of green leaves ; the flowers are famed 
for giving fragrance long after being 
dried and laid aside. They may be brewed 
into a tea as fragrant as that of China. 
The leaves when dried have been mixed 
with snuff, giving it, the herbalists say, all 
the sweet odour of the Tonquin bean. 

The story of the name, spelt sometimes 
as wooderoofe and in various ways, is 
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that it comes from woodrowel, the leaves 
representing the rowels of spurs. Cottage 
children know a rhyme perpetuating one 
old way of spelling the name. 

Double U double O double D E, 

R O double U double F E. 

Gerard observes that if the plant be 
made into a garland and hung in a 
house, it will very well attemper the air, 
and cool and make fresh the place, to 
the delight and comfort of such as are 
therein ; while in wine, it makes a man 
merry. 

The meek white flowers of the wild straw¬ 
berries now give us quiet greeting, flowers 
in shape like brier-roses, or yield fruits 
fit for fairies' dessert. The larger haut¬ 
boy strawberry is judged to have escaped 
from cultivation ; it seems to have been 
known to Lord Bacon, by his pleasant 
lines about the flower-garden of his 
heart's desire : “ Trees I would have 

none in it, but some thicket made of 
sweetbriar and honeysuckle, and some 
wild vine amongst; and the ground set 
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with violets, strawberries, and primroses ; 
for these are sweet, and prosper in the 
shade.” 

The hautboy is found, rarely, in copses 
of the south of England. Its name, a 
corruption of hautbois, comes from 
Bohemia, where it grows in the high 
woods. 

•The learned have disputed about the 
name strawberry. Some say it is from 
the straw usually placed below the 
fruits as they grow in gardens ; others, 
from the practice of threading the straw¬ 
berries on a slender stem of grass, as 
hymned in Browne's Pastorals, 

The wood-nymphs oftentimes would busied be. 
And pluck for him the blushing Strawberry; 
Making from them a bracelet on a bent, 
Which for a favour to this swain they sent. 

But the happiest explanation of the 
name is that it signifies stray-berry, 
from the trailing or wandering of the 
runners; and it was by the name 
” strayberry ” that strawberries-ripe 
were called in the London streets. In 
the reign of Henry VIII strawberries 
were sold at fourpence a bushel, and wild 
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strawberries were esteemed for gardens : 
witness the lines of Tusser, author of 
the Five Hundred Pohits of Good 
Husbandry, in which a farmer says : 

Wife, into the garden and set me a plot 

With strawberry-roots of the best to be got; 

Such growing abroad among thorns in the 
wood. 

Well chosen and pricked, prove excellent good. 

We know from Shakespeare that straw¬ 
berries grew in Ely Place, Holbom, in 
the old days. Holinshed, who furnished 
Shakespeare with so much material he 
turned to account, tells the story of an 
occasion when Richard III (as Duke of 
Gloucester) said to the Bishop of Ely, 
" My lord, you have verie good straw¬ 
berries in your garden in Holbome, I 
require you let us have a messe of them." 
To which the Bishop answered, " Gladly, 
my lord ; would God I had some better 
thing as ready to your pleasure as that." 
The Bishop's garden in Holbom must 
have been one of the noblest of English 
gardens in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, famed for roses, good straw¬ 
berries, and for the saffron crocuses of 
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which we are reminded by the name, 
Saffron HiU. 

Another humble flower of the mid¬ 
summer days is wood sanicle. The dull 
white blossoms are in a panicle, some on 
long, others on short foot-stalks, unlike 
the flowers of the umbelliferous tribe 
in general to which it belongs ; they are 
borne on a stem a foot or more in height. 
The large leaves are of deep, dull green, 
and there is no brightness of hue in any 
part of the plant, but it is highly 
decorative. 

After the sweet familiar flowers of 
spring rise up in the woods formidable 
giants, thistles and burdocks, and the 
great wild teazel, that ‘'thirsty one'of 
the wood," Dipsacus sylvestris, so named 
because pairs of the large leaves, united 
at their base, form a cup which holds 
half a pint of rain or dew. It rises 
man-high, making a stem array when 
hundreds are in massed ranks ; bristly 
subjects, the leaves having prickles 
beneath, the stem likewise bearing arms, 
and the flowers growing in bristly heads : 
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curious flowers they are. in light purple, 
expanding in irregular bands or patches. 
To countryfolks' eyes, the plants suggest 
brooms, hence their name, wood-brooms ; 
other names are shepherd’s-staff and 
Venus's-bath. The liquid so magically 
held in the cups of the leaves naturally 
was treasured of old as a potent cosmetic. 

Fuller’s teazel, which differs in having 
the receptacles hooked, is not a British 
plant, though sometimes found wild, 
and steeped in quaint lore. The story 
of the flower-heads is that of their old- 
time service in dressing woollen cloth, 
two thousand heads going to the carding 
of a single piece, the heads having been 
fixed on a wheel so that the awns would 

tease " the nap. The Romans would 
comb off rough wool, sometimes by the 
skin of a hedgehog, but also by the 
heads of some such plant as the teazel. 

One other service of this plant is that 
of an hygrometer; if the heads be 
gathered and carried indoors, the awns 
close against rain. 
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Stream-Sides and Marshes 


And bulrushes, and reeds of such deep green 
As soothe the dazzled eye with sober sheen. 

Shellsy. 

A LONG procession of different flowers 
passes along by our streams and through 
the marshes as the seasons roll, marsh 
marigolds leading. 

Like splendid gold cups, or like fire, 
their burnished flowers shine in the 
marsh, to bloom from March to the days 
of wild roses. Though of a poisonous 
nature, herbalists recommend the young 
buds, after being soaked in vinegar, as 
a substitute for capers. In some counties 
children give the buttercup the name 
crazy,’* classing it among the insane 
herbs, and Devonshire children call 
marsh marigolds “ drunkards,” the idea 
that their scent encourages drunkenness 
curiously arising from their constant 
water-drinking. Some think that 
Shakespeare thought of marsh marigolds 
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when singing of " winking Mar}-buds " 
and their golden eyes. 

Many of our wild flowers now follow 
fair Daffodilla to town, and trugfuls of 
marigolds are sometimes seen in country 
market-places. Their gold is set off by 
the dark-green leaves, and it brings a 
breath of the country and a glo\ving 
and restful colour to the busy streets : 
one almost expects to hear a redshank 
whistling. And the mind’s eye of the 
townsman may see some familiar stretch 
of dyke or stream with the golden 
flowers flaming all along the banks, 
and spreading far over the fields where 
the marsh-birds are calling. 

The flowers are strong to withstand the 
March gales playing on the harp of the 
reeds fringing their haunt. A French 
name is sotici d*eau ; our rustic names 
are water-blob and water-boat. Lap¬ 
landers, say travellers, eagerly await 
the dawning of this earth-star, which 
paints their plains in gold, and tells of 
the melting of the snows in May. 

In our own flower-lore, he who wears 
marigolds is protected from angry words. 
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Before the marsh marigolds fade, 
wherever a stream babbles through a 
meadow, it is bordered by the flowers 
of meadowsweet, so happily named 
Queen of the Meads, and known of old 
as bridewort from a suggestion of the 
white feathers favoured by rustic brides ; 
a flower never more charming than when 
blowing among the willow-herbs, and 
the purple spires of loosestrife. As it 
bows gracefully to the breezes, one might 
think of it as some living creature of 
gentle heart and elegant manners. 

The botanic name, Spircea, signifies 
garland-flower, and was given to the 
genus because all its flowers are fitted 
for garlands. No doubt it often served 
for a chaplet in the old days in London, 
when Chepe, Comhill and Bishopsgate 
resounded with the waits playing, and 
the choir singing Salve feste dies,” 
while the clerks went in the procession, 
two and two together, with surplice, 
cope and garland. And no doubt the 
flower was often strewn in churches for 
the bride to walk upon, and would be 
suspended, when she lay in her shroud, 
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above the pew where she had worshipped. 

Summer drawing on, enchanting wild 
gardens fringe the river, with meadow¬ 
sweet in its prime and masses of purple 
loosestrife staining the banks, a flower 
which may well make any man feel at 
peace, while water lilies float on the 
bosom of quiet backwaters and the 
marshes' dykes. Loosestrife shares with 
the foxglove a first place among the 
most handsome of all our wild flowers. 
Its tapering flower spikes may be a foot 
long, rising as gay p>Tamids above the 
sedges and rushes of the waterside. 
The happy name is always justified, and 
it gladdens the heart to see so brave a 
sight. 

The Greeks and Latins gave the yellow 
loosestrife the name which our herbalists 
have wisely adopted, the botanical name 
being, as some say, from the Greek, lysis, 
dissolution, and tnacke, strife. It seems 
there was a King Lysimachus, who found 
out the virtue of the herb ; but the name 
has the very old significance, as Gerard 
says, that the flower appeases the strife 
and xmruliness which falls out among oxen 
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at the plough when it is put about their 
yokes. The smoke of the herb is good 
for driving away flies, so that in this 
manner also the plant may aid in giving 
us peace. 

Willow-herb, another rustic beauty, 
is an admirable embellishment, not only 
to the banks of streams, but to the 
foreground of woods, and wilderness 
scenery in general ; for, as an old-time 
flower-lover remarked, its amaranth- 
coloured calyx and its amethyst-tinted 
corolla contrast happily with the blue 
waters of the lake, as agreeably 
with the green of the forest. There 
is an elegance in the rusticity of this 
plant, a liveliness in its flower, seldom 
surpassed by the choicest gifts of 
Flora.’* 

The generic name, Epilohium, expresses 
" a violet upon a pod,** for the reddish, 
violet-hued flower is seated in a singular 
manner on the extremity of the violet- 
hued pod. If the quadrangular seed- 
vessel be carefully opened when ripe, 
the seeds, with their silky filaments, 
will burst from their prison. It is 
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willow-herb, from the wihow-Iike look 
of the leaves. Gerard was well-pleased 
with the herb, describing it in 159G as 
a " goodly and stately plant ; the 
branches come out of the ground in 
great numbers, growing to the height of 
sixe foote, garnished with braue floures 
of greate beautie, consisting of fewer 
leaues a-peece, of an orient purple 
colour." Those he grew in his garden, 
he said, were very goodly to behold, 
and useful for the decking up of the 
house. 

Boldest of the tribe is the greater 
willow-herb, growing in masses, rising 
to a man's height. The flowers, their 
peculiar shade suggesting a mixture of 
red and blue, have four petals, guarding 
the eight stamens, and the prominent 
styles in their centres look like flowers 
within a flower. As the seeds ripen 
within the long and hairy seed-pod, its 
sides turn back, so that the seeds may 
take flight, and the pods then appear 
to be full of soft white down. The 
seeds are carried far afield on their downy 

feathers, and may be helped on their 

1 
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way by chance agencies, like the hay- 
waggons which may bring them to towns. 
When growing in a hedge, it seems as if 
spiders had been weaving webs about 
their branches, or, in woods, as if the 
swan liad shed its down on the plants. 
Mingled with fur and wool, this down, 
Anne Pratt tells us, has been made into 
stockings with very good success. The 
plant has a faint, apple-like fragrance, 
giving it the quaint rustic name, codlins- 
and-cream. 

In contrast to the greater is the small 
willow-herb, a light and graceful plant 
often seen on thatched roofs and on old 
walls. 

The beauty of the species is the rose- 
bay, with blossoms larger and of deeper 
hue than those of the greater herb, and 
differently arranged, in long racemes. 
It may cover acres of woods, or of 
heaths after fires, making a glorious 
show in the mid-summer days. 

The flowers have a pecuhar claim on 
the notice of London’s lovers of wild 
flowers, because of their bold way of 
appearing in the heart of the town. 
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Venerable citizens remember the 
heartening show of this flower alongside 
the throbbing Strand, when the Aldwych 
site was cleared, and how painters in 
those days were seen making sketches 
of the wild-garden as contentedly as if 
in Arcady. 

On streams, ponds and moats, in June 
and July, floats the yellow water-lily, 
with a cup-hke bloom and glossy leaves 
over which the water runs smoothly. 
The flower has a scent of brandy, and 
this, with the shape of the seed-vessels, 
has earned it the name brandy-bottle, 
while the young leaves, rolling into 
vase-like forms, have suggested the name 
water-can. Anne Pratt says. The 

Turks and Arabs are very fond of 
water-lilies, and deck the festive table 
with their flowers. They also make a 
pleasant liquor from them, which they 
call Pufer, a corruption probably of the 
old Arabic name of the flower. Noufar ; 
and when the Arab raises the Pufer-vase 
to his lips, his companions say to him, 
* May it benefit thee ! * 
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Another botanist relates, ” The 
Wallachians have a superstition that 
every flower has a soul, and that the 
water-lily is the sinless and scentless 
flower of the lake, which blossoms at 
the gates of Paradise to judge the rest, 
and that she will inquire strictly what 
they have done with their odours.’* 

The white water-lily exceeds the beauty 
of the yellow one, and is an ally of the 
Victoria Regia of South American rivers, 
a plant the leaves of which may be 
twelve feet across. 

Our white lily’s habit is to rise out of 
the water and open its petals about 
seven o'clock in the morning, closing 
in the afternoon : 


Now folds the lily all her sweetness up, 
And slips into the bosom of the lake. 


Queen of the waters is the great water- 
lily, with its rose-like sculptured cup of 
alabaster among the glossy leaves. ^ As 
the Hindoos name an Indian lily, it is 
*' the Delight of the Waters." 
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With June, the great days of the yellow 
iris set in, the flag-sedge of the sword-like 
leaves, la flambe aqiiatique, as they call 
it in France : it is flag, from its petals 
hanging out like banners. Herbalists 
say the acrid root stills the raging of 
teeth : yields a black dye, useful as ink ; 
and may be ground for snuff, while the 
seeds may be roasted for coffee. 

The flowering rush ranks high among 
the stream-side beauties, bearing rose- 
coloured blooms on the top of its stem ; 
as an old-time herbalist sounded its 
praises, it is of all others fairest and most 
pleasant to behold, and serves very well 
for the decking of houses because of the 
bravery thereof. 

A lowly beauty is the water-violet, 
pink of petal, yellow of eye. making an 
attractive picture as it rises above the 
water in a goodly company, its feather¬ 
like leaves submerged. Good advice to 
owners of streams was given by Anne 
Pratt, that its seeds should be thrown 
in summer into streams, in the sure hope 
of flowers appearing in the next June. 

Like a dwarf lily, the dainty frogbit 
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floats on the stream, spreading green 
shields on the water. A shy beauty is 
tlie water-avens, a modest plant with 
drooping, cell-like flower, which was a 
favourite with Linnaeus. From June to 
August blooms the water forget-me-not, 
caUed water-scorpion, from the form of 
the pinkish buds resembling a scorpion’s 
tail, and therefore, according to the 
*' doctrine of signatures,” being the cure 
for the sting of a scorpion. A handsome 
plant of the river margin is skull-cap, 
with pretty blue, lipped flowers, all 
facing one way. As the flowers fall, we 
observe how the upper lip of the calyx 
closes on the lower one, to protect the 
fruits as in a lidded box until it is time 
for their sowing, the box then dividing. 
The name is taken from the calyx 
which, inverted, suggests a helmet, the 
visor raised. 

” Wild flowers are my music,” said 
Arnold of Rugby. Another memorable 
thought is in Thoreau’s saying, ” My 
temple is the swamp,” for the swamp, 
marsh or bog is ever one of the happiest 
of hunting-grounds for the bot anis t. 
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In the haunt of the hare, the plover, and 
the redshank, we come to a new and 
strange world of flowers. Some who 
explore the marshes might agree with 
the dejected lines of Crabbe. written of 
Suffolk fens, 


The few dull flowers that o’er the place arc 
spread 

Partake the nature of their fenny bed, 

but rare beauties here are to be found, 
gems like the bog-pimpemel or the bog- 
bean, of which Anne Pratt declared 
roundly, A more lovely plant is not 
to be found in our native Flora.*' Others 
have said it equals in beauty the kalmias, 
rhododendrons, and exotic heaths. Yet 
it is little regarded, we may suppose, by 
the hare-hunters. The seagreen leaflets 
are like those of the field-bean, the 
clusters of flowers are of a bright rosy 
tint, and when expanded, the petals are 
curiously decorated by a white, silken 
fringe. In Iceland, botanists say, the 
plant is of service to travellers crossing 
morasses, who know that where it grows 
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they may pass over its thickly-woven 
roots in security. 

The bog-asphodel reminds us of the 
true asphodel of the Greek poets, which 
was planted on graves; our asphodel 
we know as a most delicate little plant 
six inches high, with tufts of narrow, 
sword-like leaves and a tapering spike 
of star-like yellow flowers. It is endowed 
with the curious name, ossifragum, 

" bone-breaking." from the idea that if 
cattle eat it, their bones are weakened. 

A singular plant of boggy places is 
butterwort, with delicate stems a span 
high, bearing handsome purple flowers 
like violets, with dropping heads and a 
nodding habit. The leaves spring from 
the root and have a frosted look and a 
parchment-like hue ; the edges are 
incurved, and close on hapless insects 
held by the leaf’s viscidity. It is named 
butterwort for the reason that if the 
leaves are laid in milk they cause it to 
coagulate. The story goes, the Lap¬ 
landers pour upon the leaves the milk 
of reindeer, which is turned to a cream, 
to be strained and put aside to make 
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an acid drink. The large-flowered 
grandiflora, an admired denizen of some 
Irish bogs, is more handsome, as its 
name suggests, than the common butter- 
wort. But the wonder-plant of the bog 
is the insect-eating sundew, with clammy 
hairs to its leaves which exude a liquid 
like dew, attractive and fatal to insects. 

In the bog or marsh grows our smallest 
and least distinguished orchid, the bog- 
orchis, with a small, long spike of 
yellowish-green blossoms, on a stem but 
two or three inches high, notable for 
the rough margins of the leaves, due to 
a fringe of minute tubercles. And the 
marsh supports one of our loveliest 
orchids in the marsh helleborine, its 
sepals and side petals green, with purple 
stripes, the lip, white and red-streaked. 


Chapter XI 


In Upland Lanes 


Away before me to sweet beds of flowers. 

Twelfth Night. 

Chalky tracks that climb the high 
downs are festooned in mid-summer by 
the creeper so happily named, traveller’s- 
joy. The small white and green flowers 
make a modest display on their up¬ 
standing stems, while the twisting leaf¬ 
stalks fast rear the ambitious climber 
upon other shrubs, to the height of 
twenty feet, so that all the hedge is 
covered by fresh greenery. This creeper, 
with its right pleasant name, enshrines 
a wealth of fancy. An idea happily 
forgotten is its adoption as the emblem 
of artifice, in the language of flowers, 
because beggars found a way of turning 
the plant to use in producing imitation 
sores on their persons, whereby to excite 
pity. Another unpoetical association 
will be recalled by many of us who were 
country boys once upon a time, when 
we were wont to smoke pungent cigars 
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In Upland Lanes 

made of the dry stems, known to rustics 
as smoking-cane, tom-bacca, and devil's- 
cut, this last name perhaps from 
diabolical effects. 

The name clematis is derived from the 
Greek word signifying a small branch of 
a vine, an allusion to the vine-like 
climbing habits, but more romance 
clings to the popular name, thus 
expounded of old, in words one cannot 
forbear to quote : *' Traviler’s joie is 

this same plant termed, as decking 
and adorning waies and hedges where 
people travell ; virgin's-bower, by reason 
of the goodly shadowe which they make 
with their thick bushing and climbing, 
as also for the beautie of the floweres, 
and the pleasant scent and savour of 
the same ; and by country folks, ' old 
man's beard,' from the hoary appearance 
of the seeds, which remain long on the 
hedges." 

There is another interpretation of the 
name, virgin's-bower ; that the clematis 
was introduced into England in 1569, 
and was so styled to convey a compliment 
to Queen Elizabeth, who took special 
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pleasure in her title, Virgin Queen. 
Ladies’-bower is another old name for 
a clematis lending itself for an arbour 
“ for whispering lovers made.'* 

It is an old observation that the long 
feathery down of the seeds is carried 
by field-mice for the making of soft, 
warm beds, and is to be seen by the 
observant at the entrance of their holes. 

As summer goes on, the great days of 
scabious and knapweed set in, lilac and 
purple flowers, which blow together, 
illuminating every hedgerow. Knap¬ 
weeds are called iron-weeds, from the 
hard brown ball on which the purple 
florets are set, and are known to all 
country children as hardheads. They 
make good missiles, and fly true and 
hard from the hand, and so have helped 
to train many a country boy to bowl 
a true ball at cricket. 

There is a peculiar charm in the slightly 
convex blooms of scabious, whether the 
small or the larger field variety, the 
blooms being so perfectly formed and so 
dehcately tinted in lilac. They harmt 
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hedgerows and cornfields, but seem most 
at home along chalky tracks climbing 
hills by the sea. In the cornfields they 
succeed in rearing their flowers on stems 
higher than the com. and those which 
survive the reaper blossom on in the 
hedgerows, or on the headlands, far into 
autumn. 

“ Scabious ” is a name, associated as 
it is with leprosy, which ill-becomes so 
charming a flower. The old herbalists 
held that the disease might be cured by 
medicines distilled from the plant. Some 
botanists prefer a name which means 
nothing to this generation, field knautia, 
given in remembrance of Knaut, a seven¬ 
teenth century physician of Saxony. 
This is femong many wild flowers which 
deserve to be re-christened with names 
in harmony with their charms. Scabious 
wears a somewhat dusky look ; its 
complexion is faintly gypsy-like ; and 
Somersetshire children have a nickname 
which suits it admirably, gypsy-rose. 
Scabious is a gypsy, with a sweet, grave 
face. 

It is an old story that under the 
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influence of tobacco-smoke the pale 
blossoms gradually turn from lilac to a 
rich light green colour ; and other bluish- 
lilac flowers respond to the influence of 
nicotine. Anne Pratt assures us that 
a purple violet, placed in a scent bottle 
with smelling salts, assumes *' a most 
singular and beautiful green tint.*' She 
hints that the scabious turns colour in 
resentment of the breath of Lady 
Nicotine, and that soon after breathing 
it, withers away. 

The ornamental garden scabious is 
named widow-flower, and expresses the 
sentiment, “ I have lost all.’ 

Through September and October, 
and into November, the pretty sort of 
scabious, called devil’s-bit, blooms on 
upright stalks about a foot high in the 
short grass of chalky downs. It appears 
at a time when the great pageant of 
midsummer wild flow'ers is passing off 
the scene, and is specially welcome on 
this account, a typical flower of early 
autumn. The peculiarly deep hue of 
its purplish blossoms is matched by few 
other wild flowers. It is a favourite 
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food-plant of several caterpillars, notably 
those of the fritillary butterfly. 

Devil's-bit scabious deserves fame for 
its charm, but the point on which all the 
botanists dwelt is the abrupt root, which 
looks indeed as if the devil, or some other, 
had bitten it off ; no philosophy can 
account for any other explanation of the 
dying away of the root’s tip, and the 
formation of a horizontal root. So the 
story runs, that the devil bit it off “ in 
envie because it had so many excellent 
virtues,” and Sir J. E. Smith remarked 
that this malice had been successful, no 
virtue being found in the remainder of 
the root or herb : a libel on its charm. 

So, of our three sorts of scabious, 
each has a strong personality, and holds 
a high place in the regard of all that are 
true flower lovers. 

Redolent of old days, and far, forgotten 
things, is sweet marjoram—happy name 1 
About July it opens its clusters of 
crowded panicles of handsome, fragrant, 
purple, almost chocolate-coloured flowers, 
having bracts longer than themselves, 
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and tinged, like the flower buds, with a 
deep red hue ; growing about a foot 
high, it is distinguished by its egg-shaped 
downy leaves. It spreads its fragrance 
over the heath, and specially over the 
old tracks climbing chalky uplands. 
The scent is the scent of thyme, and the 
flowers are like thyme, except that they 
are borne aloft on stalks and stems 
arranged in a curiously regular and 
decorative fashion. 

It brings to mind the line, " The 
Marjoram sweet in shepherd's posies 
bound," and it haunts places where 
shepherds watch their flocks. It is 
origanum, " Joy of the Mountain." We 
recall also that it served for a pass-word 
between King Lear and Edgar—(" Give the 
word." " Sweet Marjoram." "Pass.”); 
the plant abounds about Dover, and the 
flowers on the walk to the cliff would 
no doubt have suggested the pass-word. 
Marjoram was collected by our fathers 
to be added to ale, preserving it, as they 
believed, and what no doubt was more 
to the point, making it highly intoxi¬ 
cating. The English name is from the 
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marjoram of the south of Europe, 
marjorana, and the word has suffered 
the change of an n to an m, as the word 
“ line ” became “ lime." A story of 
the Latin name, origanum, is that the 
State of Oregon was so named from the 
abundance of its sweet marjoram. 

Marjoram's legend is that a young man 
named Amaracus was serving the King 
of Cyprus, when he let fall a case 
containing perfumes, a mishap which 
so frightened him that he swooned, and 
became metamorphosed into an odorifer¬ 
ous herb, called by the Greeks, amarakos. 

In Elizabethan days, the sweet herb 
was commonly grown for salads, and 
was a favourite potherb ; hence the witty 
Shakespearean compliment, " Indeed, sir, 
she was the sweet Marjoram of the salad." 
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A decorative flower of the chalky 
tracks climbing the Downs in the later 
summer days is the clustered bell-flower, 
of deep blue, like a Canterbury bell 
escaped from a garden to ring in these 
wilds. We recall a happy suggestion 
as to the origin of the name, Canterbury- 
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bells, from the hand-bells carried on 
poles and chimed by pilgrims to the 
tomb of the “ blissful martir at 
Canterbury ; and perhaps may recall 
an old WTiter's strictures on their 
processions : “ Everie towne that they 
come through, what with the noice of 
their singing, and with the sound of 
their piping, and with the jangling of 
their Canterburie bels, and with the 
barking out of dogges after them, they 
make more noice than if the king came 
there away with all his clarions." The 
clustered bell-flower's bells are set erect ; 
dark, downy, funnel-shaped, with bracts 
about half their length. Anne Pratt 
tells the story of a local name at Bartlow, 
Cambridgeshire, dane’s-blood, an old 
name whereby the flower is generally 
known, from springing from the blood 
of Danes there spilt in a battle between 
Canute and Edmund Ironside. 

Should our way be over the chalk 
hills about Guildford, in some of the 
great chalk quarries may be found a 
humble but historic plant, woad. 
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concerning which Caesar saith," in the 
language of Gerard, " that all tlie Britons 
do cover themselves with woad, which 
giveth a blew colour." This little plant 
has slender, entire leaves, tapering to 
the base, and minute yellow flowers in 
panicles. It has no fame among country 
people, unless they have been taught 
that it is believed to have given us the 
word Britain. The old name, referring 
to the dye, was glasiion, from the Celtic 
glas, blue, whence, they say, came the 
name of the town of Glastonbury. Since 
the Britons stained themselves with 
woad, the name Britain suggested their 
home, from the Celtic. Brith, signifying 
paint, Briihon meaning a stained man. 
This being too uncouth a word to suit 
the Romans with their euphonious 
tongue, they gave the country the more 
sonorous name, Britannia. Why the 
Britons stained themselves is a matter 
on which the learned have disputed ; 
whether to make themselves attractive, 
as they supposed, or whether by 
the blue stains to frighten their 
enemies, or to defend themselves from 
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the climate or the annoyance of insects. 

Rest-harrow often appears on tracks 
leading up the hills, with its rose-coloured 
flowers, like sweet peas, the name telling 
the story of the tough, strong roots, 
powerful enough to arrest a harrow's 
progress : Arrete bcetif, is the name in 
French. It is, botanically, Ononis, from 
the partiality of asses for the plant, 
despite its thorns. The flowers are 
handsome, and may tempt a pilgrim 
to cull them for a nosegay ; but are 
clammy to the touch, and on scenting 
their breath, the pilgrim will be likely 
to discard them with a sigh, perhaps 
moralising on the coupling of beauty 
with noxiousness, and reflecting that 
the furrow-weeds of life are passed by a 
wise man without handling. 

June brings to the hills herb bennet, 
the herba benedicta, so called because 
where the root is in the house the devil 
can do nothing and flies from it: 
" wherefore it is blessed above all other 
herbs,” says a pious herbalist, adding, 
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that if a man carries the root about with 
him, no venomous beast can do him 
harm, nor will such a beast approach 
the garden where it grows. It is also 
yellow avens, star of the earth, and 
goldy flower. The root is fragrant, and 
if laid in a linen-cupboard sweetens 
linen in the way of lavender ; put into 
wine or ale it gives a spicy flavour. 

This blessed herb appears in old church 
paintings, and as an architectural 
decoration in churches of the thirteenth 
century. The Holy Trinity, and the 
five wounds of the Saviour are symbol¬ 
ised in its trefoil leaf and five golden 
petals. The original name may have 
been St. Benedict's herb, in allusion to 
the legend of that saint who blessed a 
cup of poisoned wine which a monk had 
given to destroy him, whereupon the 
glass was shivered to pieces. 

Agrimony raises beside the chalk track 
its long, tapering spikes of yellow flowers, 
a well-known simpler's herb, if its leaves 
are seldom gathered now by village 
herbalists for a fragrant tea. It appears 
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after hav harvest to mark the decline 
of the brightest period of the year. 
The leaves have a slightly bitter, rough 
taste, accompanied by an agreeable, 
though weak, aromatic flavour. The 
flowers are stronger in smell and more 
agreeable than the leaves, and in taste 
weaker. They are ready, now as of old, 
to give out their virtues both to water 
and spirit. 

The specific name, eupatoria, refers 
to Mithridates Eupator, King of Pontus, 
a great concoctor of remedies in his day, 
and famous for his antidote to poisons. 

The wonder-working power of agrimony 
is thus mentioned in an old English 
medical manuscript : 

If it be leyd under mann's heed. 

He shal slcepyn as he were deed. 

He shal never drede ne wakyn 
Till fro under his heed it be takyn. 

Agrimony was called egrimony of old, 
and its name is remarkable for a trans¬ 
position of the letter r, being derived from 
argemon, the word given to the plant 
by Greek physicians, possibly meaning 
“ pearl in the eye,” the fanciful name 
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for a trouble the plant would heal. It 
was reckoned by Gerard to be ' good 
for them that have naughty livers,’* 
and Culpeper says, it will draw forth 
thorns or any other such things gotten 
into the flesh. 

Climbing on up the hiUs, we may find, 
in some chalk pit by the way, the curious 
plant, viper’s bugloss. Here the blue 
bugloss paints the sterile soil,” in the 
poet Crabbe's words: a flower which 
ranks among our most handsome 
wildings. So prickly are the leaves, 
that even a donkey will turn from them ; 
and a nice observer has stated that when 
bees fly to bugloss to suck the honey, 
their delicate wings are likely to be torn 
by the spines. It wears a somewhat 
viperish look : to the Frenchman it is 
la viptrine ; the stem is spotted like a 
snake’s skin, and the seeds are shaped 
like an adder’s head. Gerard related 
that the mere sight of viper's bugloss 

would scare vipers away. 

An amusing note on the flower is given 
in the 'Flora Hisiorica: " The bugloss 
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has been made the emblem of falsehood, 
because its roots are used in making 
rouge for the face. And why not ? says 
the faded fair one. 


Lcs mines d’une maison 
Se pouvent r^parer ; que n’est cet avantage 
Pour lcs mines du visage ? 

La Fontaine. 


0 ^ 


y 


The good taste displayed by the British 
ladies of the present day in throwing 
aside the barbarous practice of dis¬ 
figuring the contour of the countenance 
by a composition mask, or an unnatural 
stain, must be acknowledged by every 
one whose memory is a quarter of a 
century old.” 

But these lines were printed in 1824. 
. JAnd their writer must needs admit that 
^ y face-painting was then universal. The 
> r wandering Arab, the sedentary Turk, 
^ ^ the beautiful Persian, the small-footed 
Chinese, the blooming Russian, the in¬ 
dolent Creole, and the lively, trifling 
"CFrenchwoman, not less than the phleg- 
V matic English (as he is pleased to call 

all wish to be admired and 
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all like to evoke admiration by rouge ; 
while even in the deserts of America the 
savages paint their bodies red with the 
root of a species of bugloss. Much virtue 
there is in the rouge of bugloss, if it be 
true that it endures for days, and water 
renews it, and refreshes the natural 
colour, while it does not wither the skin. 

Hound's-tongue is another plant of the 
chalk pits, of the borage tribe, a stout 
herbaceous plant, rising two feet high, 
with downy leaves and lurid purple 
flowers, and seeds covered with barbs, 
suitable for catching in sheep’s wool 
and so being carried away : the whole 
plant smells of mice. Its reputation is, 
" It ties the tongues of hounds,” but 
records are lacking of its use to this end 
by burglars ; they might be interested 
to know, the charm is to be worked by 
laying a portion of the plant within their 
stockings. Robert Turner vouched for 
the truth of the idea that the leaves laid 
on as a poultice will cure the bite of a 
dog ; for he lay once, having been bitten, 
for fourteen weeks ” under a chyrurgeon's 
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hand/’ at last curing himself by applying 
the leaves. 

Another notable flower of the chalk 
hills, of the glorious company of July 
flowers, is wood betony. Save vervain, 
it ranks highest among all the simples 
praised by the old herbalists: says 
Turner, in his British Physician (1687), 
“ It would seem a miracle to tell what 
experience I have had of it. Being 
boiled in milk,” he adds, ” and drunk, it 
takes away pains in the head and ej^es. 
Probatu7n” A hundred cures the plant 
will effect, so that the saying arose, ” He 
who is ill should sell his coat, and buy 
betony.” The house which shelters it is 
free from all mischief. And so the 
Italians say, ” May you have more virtues 
than betony.” 

The day is red-lettered when fortune 
leads us, as we climb the downs, to a fine 
plant of the strange, forbidding henbane 
by the wayside, a haunter of waste places 
and forgotten lanes, not common, and of 
uncertain appearance, being a biennial. 
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It wears a sinister look, with its clammy 
leaves and fleshy stalk ; a corpse-like 
look; and it repels by its odour. It is 
akin to deadly nightshade, and though 
the flowers are more cheerful—funnel- 
shaped, cream-coloured, with purple 
veins—the dark eye has a baneful ex¬ 
pression. 

Ever a plant of ill-omen, the ancients 
associated it with death, made chaplets 
of it for their dead, and scattered it on 
tombs. They called it insana, since a 
person eating it became stupid, and 
altcrcuhnn, because it would turn a man 
light-headed and quarrelsome. A hun¬ 
dred legends cling to it, few to its honour, 
except the pretty Sanscrit name, 
ajamoda, goat's-joy. A Piedmont 
tradition is that if a hare be sprinkled 
with its juice, all the hares of a country¬ 
side will run away ; one wonders how 
the idea arose, or why hares should be 
banished. Another belief is that the 
plant attracts rain. The English name 
is supposed to suggest that if birds eat 
the seeds, they perish, as do fishes. In 
old works it is named from the Anglo- 
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Saxon, henne-belle, perhaps a reference 
to the enlarged calyx and its resemblance 
to the scallop-edged bells of the middle- 
ages, and in some old flower-lists it is 
symphoniaca, signifying a ring of bells to 
be struck by a hammer ; it is among 
those flowers called yevering bells, from 
a Scottish word, " yether,” to beat, the 
flowers hanging like bells one upon 
another, forming a Untinnabulum, 
Naturally, henbane has its witchcraft 
associations, as recalled by Ben Jonson’s 
lines : 

And I ha' been plii^ng plants among 

Hemlock, Henbane, Adder’s-tongue. 


Chapter XII 


Flozi'ers of the Downs 


Unheeded flew the hours, 

For softly falls the foot of Time 
That only treads on flowers. 

On the rolling Sussex downs grow and 
blow in June many of the familiar low¬ 
land flowers in duodecimo editions. The 
turf is turned to gold by a miniature 
buttercup, with blossoms suggesting a 
fairy's chalice. The large marguerites of 
the meadows have sisters on the downs 
scarcely larger thai^fcommon daises, and 
the somewhat rank meadow-sweet of the 
lowlands, when it climbs the hills, 
becomes transformed into the small and 
elegant dropwort. Among the myriads 
of small herbs embroidering the turf are 
the sun-loving rock-roses, golden tor- 
mentils, orange and lemon hawkbits and 
cat*5-ears, bedstraw, a fitting couch for 
the “ little people." milkworts, in variety 
of hue, and, minutest of all, cathar ti 
flax. For fragrance there is always wild 
thyme. These exceedingly small flowers 
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of the downs grow so closely together 
that in a square yard one may count 
fifty or more open blossoms. 

The delicate harebells, swinging their 
azure bells on slender stalks, seem to be 
ringing chimes not intended for mortal 
ears. Each little bell has a mouth cut 
into five points, and in the early morning 
the dew on the fine edges looks like 
pearls ; in the evening, seen with the 
sun behind them, they seem transparent. 
The harebell’s natural home is the hiUs, 
but it will make content with a cranny of 
an old wall, where its daintiness adds a 
charm to the stones and stonecrops, 
ferns, orange lichens, and the tapestry of 
ivy-leaved toadflax. Now and then pure 
white bells are found, as precious as 
spring’s white bluebells of the other sort. 

Many stories cling about the origin of 
the name. Some suppose it is drawn 
from the love of the flowers for such 
high, wild places as hares haunt. Others 
say that the name should be written, 
ha’erbell, in short for heatherbell. 
Others again hold tliat originally it was 
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air-bell, a pretty fancy ; or it was hair- 
bell, appropriate to the hair-like stems 
supporting the graceful bells, stems so 
elastic as to rise again when lightly 
trodden under foot. A charming old- 
time name was “ fayre-in-sight." The 
French call it, “ nun of the fields.’* It 
is emblem of love's frailty. Yet, though 
so delicate, it will dance merrily in a 
wind powerful enough to lay low an oak. 
One other old name rings pleasantly : 
harebells are “ harvest-bells," since they 
bloom while harvests are garnered on the 
hills ; as Clare sang. 

Among the Heath-furze still delights to dwell. 

Quaking, as if with cold, the Harvest-bell. 


Cistus, the rock-rose, is " the little 
sunflower," one of the daintiest and most 
appealing of the flowers that are the 
" living garment " of the chalk downs. 
It delights in an eastern aspect; and it has 
been observed at the great valley called 
Devil's Dyke, near Brighton, that on the 
bank facing east, thousands of the little 
flowers spangle the turf with their yellow 
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petals, while on the bank with western 
aspect not one will bloom. Like the 
house martin, it loves a clear and pure 
air. It was a favourite in the spacious 
days, and Gerard left descriptions of 
thirty-eight kinds then in cultivation. 

The name may be from the seed being 
enclosed in a cista, or capsule. 

This is a timid flower. The stem is 
prostrate, and it will not show its gold 
unless the sun shines. It haunts barren 
places, such as those described in the 
parable of the Sower. Its petals are soft 
and crumpled, as if they were wrinkled 
from having been crowded together in 
the cup from which they emerged. In 
shape the flower suggests a brier-rose, 
or a strawberry-flower, the petals lying 
flat. This is our wild sensitive plant ; 
if, as a professor of botany suggests, we 
take in hand a hog's-bristle (a finger will 
serve for the experiment), and irritate 
any of the many stamens, they fall back 
and spread themselves upon the petals, 
as if shrinking. Another claim of the 
flower on our interest is that some 
botanists suppose it to be a relation of the 
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Rose of Sharon, a variety abounding in 
Sharon's valley, where no roses bloom. 
Botanists have remarked that the petals 
fall on the day when they open ; hence 
the poet Campbell’s apostrophe to a 
belated, and possibly somewhat intoxi¬ 
cated, bee : 

Thou wert working late, thou busy bee ! 

After the fall of the Cistus flower. 

Many other flowers of divers shades of 
gold make a brave show on the Downs 
in the later summer days. Hawkweeds 
abound, flowers associated with the days 
of chivalry, named from a classical notion 
that hawks patronised the weeds for the 
improvement of their eye-sight, and led 
their young to partake of the plants. 
The name is applied to many species of 
a puzzling family. One member has the 
quaint title, Grim-the-CoUier, from its 
black hairs which cover the stem. 

Yellow bed-straw has golden flowers, 
our Lady's bedstraw, the little wilding 
which filled the manger on which the 
infant Jesus was laid; it appears in 
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paintings of the Nativity. The soft 
stems and flowers made it a popular 
" bedstraw," in days gone by, even among 
ladies of rank, whence the expression of 
their being sometimes '* in the straw." 
An old Highland use of the plant was for 
curdling milk, in the way of rennet, while 
it was used to give a rich colour to 
Cheshire cheese. The root, taken in 
wine, has the reputation of stirring 
loving thoughts. Especially is it famed 
for Robert Turner’s saying : " It chal¬ 
lenges the preheminence above maywort, 
for preventing the sore weariness of 
travellers. The decoction of the herb and 
flowers, used warm, is excellent good to 
bath the surbated feet of footmen and 
lackies in hot weather, and also to 
lissome and moUifie the stiffness and 
weariness of their joynts and sinews." 
To all surbated pilgrims, the little herb 
at least offers the good cheer of its 
countenance. 

Typical of the fairy-like flora of the 
Downs in summer are the minute milk¬ 
worts everywhere embroidering the turf. 
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reminding one of Gerard's words : “ The 
flowers grow at the top of a blew colour, 
fashioned like a little bird, with wings, 
tail, and body, easie to be discerned by 
them that do observe the same." And 
those who do observe the same wiU 
find, besides the bird-blossoms of blew 
colour, others in lilac, rosy purple, and 
pure white. Viewed closely, the lower 
petal is found to be crested in a star-like 
way ; the wings of the calyx about equal 
the length of the corolla; three bracts 
support each flower at the base ; the 
stem is furnished with narrow, dark- 
green leaves. The blooms suggest the 
butterfly-shaped flowers of the peas, but 
it is their calyx rather than their corolla 
that has the butterfly-shape. An old 
English name is Rogation-flower, and it 
was also gang-flower and procession- 
flower, having been recognized as a 
proper adornment to the garlands carried 
in the Rogation ceremonies. “ It serveth 
well," it is written. " to the decking up 
of houses and banquetting rooms." The 
familiar name suggests that the plant 
induces cows to give milk. 
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All over the Downs grows the minute 
shrub named eyebright, no more than 
two inches high, green in hue, with pretty 
blooms in white, rose, and purple, having 
a spot of yellow for the eyes pupil. Its 
name, euphrasy, after one of the Graces, 
becomes its daintiness, a name significant 
oi joy and gladness; and its popular 
name (if we may believe the author of 
Adam in Eden) is-from the linnet 
using the herb to cleanitg vision. It is a 
flower, as Spenser sang, “ That gives dim 
e 3 ^es to wander leagues around.*’ The 
rustic herbalist makes an infusion of the 
plant with milk, to anoint suffering 
eyes. “ If the herb,” said Culpeper, 
” was but as much used as it is neglected, 
it would half spoil the spectacle-maker’s 
trade.” He thinks we should prefer 
natural to artificial spectacles; and 
advises us to drop the juice into our eyes, 
or make conserves of the flowers, which 
will help also our weak brains and fading 
memories. He even quotes one who 
said, ” It hath restored sight to them 
that have been blind a long time before.” 
Gerard, too, told how the plant takes 
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away “ darkness and dimness of the 
eyes,” and comforts memories. So 
Milton represented the Archangel as 
clearing the vision of Adam : 


Then purged Nvith Euphrasy and Rue 
His visual orbs, for he had much to see. 

However these things may be, the plant 
so happily named will brighten the eyes 
of all who do observe the same. But 
it is not so simple and virtuous as its 
names would have us believe. Touch 
the delicate little herb, and the whole 
plant comes away in the hand, roots and 
all : it is a semi-parasite. 

From June to October the hoary, or 
scented, plantain uprears its attractive 
and very fragrant spike of flowers, having 
dark purple filaments and light purple 
anthers, and a silvery look from the 
shining corollas. The old Saxon name 
was wegbraed, which suggests way-bread, 
an allusion to the food supplied by the 
seeds to linnets and finches, but may be 
way-broad, signifying ” spread on the 
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way/' The old name persists in poetry. 
In a poem by Leyden, he sings of his 
jocund childhood, and how the wild 
flowers beguiled his hours, The wabret- 
leaf that by the pathway grew/’ no less 
than the blushful brier-rose, and the 
thistle’s rolling wheel of down. Anne 
Pratt quotes a quaint poem, called 
the " Bee’s Pilgrimage ” (in Cutwood’s 
Caltha Poetarium), singing of a bee who 
dressed himself as a pilgrim. 

And with a wabret-leaf he made a wallet. 
With scrip to beg his crumbs and pick his 
sallet. 

The fame of the plantain is for healing 
wounds ; as Romeo said, referring to a 
broken shin, “Your plantain-leaf is ex¬ 
cellent for that/’ Shenstone mentions 
how it “ heals the reaper’s wound/’ No 
doubt the broad leaf would be used as a 
cool bandage. 

Everywhere flourishes little squinancy- 
wort, name to raise a smile, but telling 
of its power to cure quinsy. The botani- 
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ca.1 name, cynanchica, comes from the 
Greek words for dog and strangle, sug¬ 
gesting a dog-choking disease which the 
plant stands readj^ to heal. So black 
currants have an old country name, 
squinancy berries, from their services to 
sore throats. (The modem poet, who 
suggested that the flower was named out 
of spite, could not have studied his Prior's 
Names of Plants). This plant is also 
called small woodruff, being an ally of 
the sweet woodruff of the May woods ; 
its slender leaves are four in a whorl, and 
it bears dense clusters of minute white, 
or rose-red, or purplish, flowers ; their 
odour not pleasing. 

A gay summer plant of heaths and 
downs is centaury, bearing on a four¬ 
sided stem, branching towards the top, 
panicles of little rosy star-like flowers, 
with golden anthers. They are sun- 
worshippers, closing in cloudy weather, 
and retiring early in the afternoon. The 
delicate, smooth green leaves are bitter, 
and have given it a high rank among 
medicinal herbs. A gamekeeper wiU 
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gather the plants to brew an appetising 
drink for his birds, or for himself. 


It is two thousand vears or so since the 
medicinal virtues of gentian were dis¬ 
covered by Gentius, King of Illyria, a 
monarch who broke the laws of nations 
by imprisoning ambassadors sent from 
Rome, and, being conquered, was, with 
his family, led in triumph through the 
streets of Rome. A botanical philo¬ 
sopher remarks, it would be appropriate 
that the flower should be added to the 
heraldic arms of all ambassadors, as an 
emblem that their persons are as sacred 
as those of their masters. 

Old Robert Turner gives this inform¬ 
ation : “ Wine, wherein the herb hath 
been steept, being drunk, refreshes such 
as are over-wearied by travel, or are lame 
in their joynts by cold or bad 
lodgings.” 

The wild thyme of the Downs breathes 
the sweetest of all sweet breaths of wild 
flowers. It is an old faith that the 
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highest-flavoured venison is furnished by 
the deer that feed on thym\^ lands, and 
that there is no mutton like South Down 
mutton, since the South Down sheep 
browse where thyme and harebells blow 
(though it must be admitted that some 
say this mutton's flavour is due rather to 
the myriads of little snails of the down- 
land). 

** Pun-provoking thyme," was Shen- 
stone’s thought of this classic herb, 
symbol of activity because its flowers 
are ever alive with the hum of innumer¬ 
able bees. In chivalrous days, ladies 
embroidered knights' scarves with bees 
hovering over a sprig of thyme, a hint 
that lovers should be heedful of constant 
attentions. The Greeks, wishing to 
compliment an author on his Attic eleg¬ 
ance, would say of his work, it smelt of 
thyme. Lord Bacon, speaking of these 
herbs in his essay on gardening, bids us 
set whole alleys of them, so to have the 
pleasure, when you walk or tread, of 
inhaling their perfume when crushed 
underfoot. ** I like also," he added, 
" little heaps in the nature of mole-hills 
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(such as are in wild heaths) to be set 
with wild thyme.” Thinking of Shake¬ 
speare's bank whereon the wild thyme 
blows (while lying perhaps on a bank of 
thyme looking out across a Cornish 
Bay), we may recall how Oberon’s 
musical hounds willingly would forsake 
the richest blooms of the parterre to 
hunt for the golden dew in tufts of 
thyme. 

It is remarkable that so favourite a 
plant has never known an English name ; 
” thyme ” being a version of the classical 
ihymum, suggesting its use as incense 
for sacrifices. Yet it must be a very old 
inhabitant. Ever famous for its honey, 
it is surprising also that it bears no such 
name as bee-plant : Spenser calls it “ the 
bee-alluring tyme.” 

A sixteenth century botanist remarked : 
'* Wilde tyme taken in meates and drinkes 
or brothes is a soveraigne medicine 
against all poyson, and against the 
bytings and stingings of venemous beastes 
and Serpentes. Tyme mingled with vine¬ 
gar and oyle of Roses, and applied to 
the forehead and temples, swageth head 
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ache, and is very good against raving, 
and frensie. The perfume of the 
same, driveth away all venemous 
beastes.** 

Rampion—sometimes known as the 
Pride of Sussex—is among the most 
charming of the downland flowers. At 
the summit of its leafy stem, a foot or so 
high, sits a round head of rich blue 
flowers, which, after they have passed, 
are succeeded by fruits forming a 
perfect oval. At the time of 
flowering, the leaves about the root 
are faded. 

Sussex has for crest the sign of six 
martlets, as becomes a county favoured 
by the swallow-tribe and all singing- 
birds ; if a crest were sought for the 
South Downs it might be found in this 
singular flower. A species, spiked ram¬ 
pion, taller, with cream-coloured flowers 
—perhaps the genuine " Pride of Sussex * 
in olden days—is spoken of in old books, 
which state it is found nowhere outside 
Sussex. The round-headed rampion, 
though now abundant on the old hills. 
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is labelled rare " in the botany books, 
and usually is overlooked in the popular 
flower-books, but is a flower dear to 
sons of Sussex. 

The family of orchids is the most 
remarkable in the vegetable kingdom, 
growing the world over, and numbering 
over seven thousand species: quaint 
plants, endlessly puzzling. The wild ones 
are now despised as garden plants, and 
many sorts, like the bee, fly, and spider, 
can ill brook the restraint of the parterre, 
but others flourish in gardens,'4ike the 
early spotted, the pyramidal, or the 
butterflies, increasing in size and glory 
every year. 

On the Downs, from May to late 
autumn, bloom a variety of “ long- 
purples," to use the name Shakespeare 
may have intended to apply to such as 
the early purple spotted orchids, though 
it has been transferred, by the poets 
Clare and Tennyson, to purple loose¬ 
strife : 

Gay Long-purples with its tufty spike ; 

He'd wade o’e shoes to reach it in the dyke. 
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Downsmen of Sussex, being botanists, 
could tell of several rare orchises, but 
would not breathe a whisper of their 
whereabouts for a king^s ransom. The 
story of the South Dowm orchises would 
fill this book. Of one, the most popular 
of all, a note cannot be denied, the bee 
orchis, the sight of which always suggests 
the question, did Dame Nature intend 
to Q^reate _a_. floral bee? The flower, 
truly, is like a bee, with its rounded, 
velvety brown lip, for the bee's body, 
complete to the hanging thighs, and the 
pretty lilac sepals for wings. Is this a 
device to attract bees, or to warn them 
away ? The flower has no need of their 
services , being self-fertilizecj. In the 
spider orchis, the feature which attracts 
us is the pair of glaring " eyes," a suitable 
device indeed if intended to warn off 
insects. We have other orchises on our 
Downs like living creatures, such as the 
rare lizard, but Dame Nature's purpose, 
if any, in creating these floral 
counterfeits, remains an unplumbed 
mystery. 

Langhome's lines are to the point : 
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See, on that flow’ret's velvet breast 
How close the busy vagrant lies I 
His thin-wrought plume, his downy breast. 
The ambrosial gold that swells his thighs. 


Thinking that the vagrant load had 
bound its limbs, the poet stooped to set 
the bee free. 
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A Chapter on Nettles 


Crown'd with rank Fumitcr and Furrow- 
Weeds, 

With Burdocks, Hemlock, Nettles, Cuckoo¬ 
flowers. 

King Lear. 

Certain plants are protected by poison 
from being assaulted by the larger 
animals, which possibly detect warning 
scents conveying nothing to the human 
nose ; thus, animals avoid deadly night¬ 
shade, henbane, hemlock, black hellebore, 
meadow saffron, some of the aconites 
and spurges, toadflax, and certain ferns. 
And, insensible as man may be to many 
plant influences, yet we may shudder on 
entering some dark wood of elder on a 
gaunt hillside, which seems abandoned to 
grief and dejection, and crowded with 
plants like nettles which at least to the 
eye appear baneful: a place that might 
be the abode of Furies, where Cerberus 
may have poisoned the ground with his 
froth. A botanist found such a witch's 
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garden of malevolent herbs in a warren 
near Winchester, as fitting a rendezvous, 
he thought, for the powers of darkness 
on Hallowmas-eve as their favourite 
Blocksberg in the Hartz forest. Thickets 
of nettles and rank hemlock conceal the 
alluring deadly nightshade ; here flourish 
the fat, dull henbane, the rampant night¬ 
shade, of an uncertain and treacherous 
race, if free itself from the stain of blood- 
guiltiness, black mullein, with lurid 
leaves, wild arum, caustic and grotesque, 
black horehound, and white bryony, 
trailing its grey-green cucumber-like 
shoots over the stony surface. On a 
hot day, there arises such a vile fetid 
smell from these ill-favoured weeds as 
overpowers the honeysuckle even, the 
one sweet and innocent thing among so 
much that is dreadful and dreary. 

Of nettles, a professor of botany has 
remarked, “ Such vulgar and ill-hum¬ 
oured plants may forgive your passing 
them by.” But it is to be observed that 
vulgar and splenetic as the nettle is, it 
gives sustenance to many species of 
insects which live on little else ; and the 
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caterpillars in return provide food for the 
song-birds, or ma.y live to turn themselves 
in time to ** flowers of the air.” One day 
we see some gay Vanessa sporting in the 
air, lovely as the rose over which she 
hovers, like a being which derived her 
origin from heaven, and intended thither 
to return ; but, next day, when she 
thinks of a famil 3 % she retires to the 
nettles, leaving her progeny secure among 
their armature. To these thoughts may 
be added the point that nettle-beds are 
the favourite nesting-site of whitethroats, 
those ” nettle-creepers,” chattering sen¬ 
tries of every hedge in June. 

With such pleadings we may be 
persuaded to study the economy of the 
nettle, and to note the remarkable 
analogy between its stings and the fangs 
of serpents. The wounding instrument 
in either case is hollow, and conveys the 
poison by a channel from the secreting 
gland to the wound. The nettle's 
stinging-hair, seen with a magnifying 
glass, appears as a conical, tubular shaft, 
rising from a swollen base, a sort of 
sponge within, where the acrid poison 
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lurks, and terminating in a little rounded 
knob, bending over from the upright. 
At the point of the bend the column is 
fragile, and will burst at the lightest 
touch. On being touched by a hand, 
and breaking, a sharp point is produced 
at the edge of the fracture, which punc¬ 
tures the skin, the venom darts up the 
tube and is poured forth into the wound, 
formic acid with an irritant element, one 
causing burning, the other inflammation. 
The fact that a rough grasp disturbs the 
delicate mechanism, where a tender¬ 
handed stroke means a painful sting, has 
pointed the witty moral. 

So it is with human natures. 

Use them kindly, they rebel; 

But be rough as nutmeg-graters. 

And the rogues obey you welL 

The legend of the nettles is that the 
Roman soldiers brought the seeds, and 
sowed them on Romney Marshes, so 
that there should be a nettlecrop where¬ 
with they might rub and chafe their 
limbs when numbed by our cold climate ; 
having been warned before they invaded 
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us that some such drastic measures 
would be essential to their comfort. 

The legend may refer to a nettle {Urtica 
pihdifera), more virulent than our native 
ones, supposed to have been introduced 
by the Romans ; no doubt the story is 
apocryphal. 

Every country child, being stung by 
a nettle, searches for a dock-leaf as a 
remedy, and some may remember the 
old charm, Nettle in, Dock out ; Dock 
rub Nettle out," which was known to 
Chaucer, and used by him as implying 
lovers' inconstancy : 


But canst thou playcn racket to and fro. 
Nettle in. Dock out, now this, now that, 
Pandure ? 


Latin and English names of the nettle 
are eloquent of their properties. Urtica 
is from uro, to bum ; nettle means needle, 
not because the plant pricks, but from 
the plant supplying thread to our 
spinsters of old. It must have been good 
thread, for the poet Campbell remarks in 
a letter, " I have slept in Nettle sheets. 
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and dined off a Nettle table-cloth, and I 
have heard my mother say that she 
thought Nettle cloth more durable than 
any other linen.” The plant has served 
also for paper, for rope-making, and 
for a salad, and the young shoots when 
boiled are no mean dish. A note of 
Pepys, made in the February of 1661, is 
to the point: “ We did eat some Nettle 
porridge, which to-day was very good.” 
The naturalist. Bewick, formed a habit 
of collecting nettle-tops in his handker¬ 
chief, so that they might be boiled in his 
soup. An Essex practice is to pack 
peaches and plums in nettle-leaves, to 
preserve their bloom, and to ripen the 
unready ones. 

The last day of April was called, of 
old, in Ireland, Nettlemas-night, and boys 
delighted to parade the streets of Cork 
with bunches of nettles, stinging their 
playmates, and taking any chances of 
bestowing a sly touch on strangers; 
while young and merry maidens availed 
themselves of the privilege to sting their 
lovers, with the best of goodwill, a note¬ 
worthy way of warming affection. 


A Chapter on Nettles i8i 

But let us turn away, and gather a 
sweeter nosegay : 

The Thyme strong-scented 'ncath one’s feet 
The Marjoram buds so doubly sweet. 

The Penny-royal's creeping twne, 

These, each succeeding each, are thine. 
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Chapter XIV 

\\'herc the free-born lintie sings its sang, 

On the muir o’ gorsc an’ broom. 

Robert Nicholls. 

Broom and furze are first among 
flowers to unfold their gold, and every 
flower soon has a bee buried in its depths : 

The bees crowd thick to taste the hinnied 
sweets 

Upo' the broomy brae. 

The bees love the flower; and the 
weary wanderer on the heath is wise if 
he sleeps nearby, so that its fragrance 
may sweeten his dreams. The French 
name it le genet a balai, making brooms 
of its branches. 

“ Yellow and bright, as bullion un¬ 
alloy'd " is the bonny, bonny broom. 
It is a poet's flower, hymned by none 
more enchantingly than by Bums, who 
set the broom higher than groves of 
myrtle: 
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Far dearer to me are yon humble broom 
bowers, 

Wliere the bluebell and gowan lurk 
lowly, unseen ; 

And where, lightly tripping amang the sweet 
flowers, 

A-iistening the linnet, oft wanders my 
Jean. 


A-listening the linnet —who would not 
envy Jean her simple pleasure ? 

Broom also is a royal flower. The story 
runs that the House of Anjou derived 
the name Plantagenet from a prince 
thereof, who, having killed his brother 
in order to enjoy his principality, re¬ 
pented, as well he might, and made 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land, scourging 
himself nightly with a rod made of the 
plant genet. Another story runs that a 
sprig of genista was adopted as crest by 
the Duke of Anjou, father of Henry II, 
who, on a mountain, found the flower 
upholding crumbling soil among rocks, 
and cried out at the sight, “ Thus shall 
that golden plant ever be my cognizance, 
rooted firmly amid rocks, and yet up¬ 
holding that which is ready to faU ; I will 
bear it in my crest.** And so he took the 
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name Plantagenet, or planta genista, and 
historians dubbed Henry II the first 
royal sprig of genista. Furthermore, 
history relates that in 1234, when the 
brave-hearted Marguerite was crowned 
Queen of Louis IX, that King, sumamed 
the Saint, chose the broom as the badge 
of a new order of knighthood which he 
then created, with the motto, Exaltat 
humiles. 

A Sussex notion is that if the broom 
blooms plentifully, it is a sign of a good 
grain harvest; therefore the blooms 
should not be picked, and this warning 
rhyme was made : 

If you sweep the house with blossomed 
broom in May, 

You are sure to sweep the head of the house 
away. 


Shakespeare refers to broom groves/* 


Whose shadow the dismissed bachelor loves. 
Being lass-lom. 

Broom groves we have seen in truth, 
on rugged hills on the edge of Dartmoor, 
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where a dismissed bachelor might wander 
happily in lonely melancholy ; and the 
place Bromsgrove may be named from 
such a golden grove as once there flour¬ 
ished. The broom was one of the most 
popular plants of the Middle Ages. 

The broom stands for humility ; but 
the furze is emblem of anger ; and it 
aroused the gentle anger of Linnaeus, 
he who, never having seen the plant in 
Sweden, fell on his knees and gave praise 
on discovering it on Putney Heath : he 
carried some plants to his home, but 
complained that they would not thrive. 

A pleasant thing about furze is the 
cracking of the seed capsules on a hot 
day, with a noise suggesting that fairies 

are letting off popguns. 

The story of Linnaeus ajid the furze 

may be apocryphal, but we have this 
overwhelming testimony in praise of 
furze from the traveller Wallace, in the 
Malayan Archipelago, I have never 
seen in the tropics such brilliant masses 
of colour as England can show in her 
furze-clad commons.” To these he adds 
her glades of bluebells, fields of poppies. 
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meadows of buttercups and orchises, 
those carpets of yellow, purple, azure blue 
and crimson which the tropics can rarely 
exhibit. 

Our native heaths are among our 
loveliest flowers, whether looked at 
closely, or in the mass, as they splash 
the downs and moors in July with dark 
purplish red or rosy hues. 

Among our several species, the only 
common ones are the cross-leaved and 
the fine-leaved. 

The first is a flower of peaty moors, 
known at once from all other sorts by 
its cross-wise leaves, as by its charming 
heads of drooping, rose-coloured flowers, 
all turning the same way, blushing 
delicately, looking almost as if modelled 
in wax. 

The other might be called the summer 
heath in distinction from the royal purple 
autumn heather-proper, or ling; it 
appears on the South Downs in mid-July, 
in the time of honeysuckle. Of this 
summer heath the point may be noticed 
that after it has bloomed a little while, 
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though you may search for hours among 
the bells, you may not find one which has 
not been pierced through its side by an 
insect, which thus burglariously has found 
its way to the honey. 

Cornish Heath is Cornwall's own heath, 
and has bell-shaped purple, rose, or pure 
white flowers in a tapering cluster. And 
in Cornwall is found the rare ciliated 
heath, whose bright purple flowers grow 
half-an-inch long, and are the most 
beautiful of all our British species. 

The very word, heather, brings to mind 
Scotia's purple hills and muirs, and to 
remembrance many loving songs sung 
by her poets in its praises : 


The muircock springs on whirring wings 
Among the blooming heather. 

Coming through the crags o* Kyle among the 
bonny blooming heather. 

O’er the muir among the heather. 

An Irish song suggests an unusual 
comparison, that between the delicate 
tinge of beauty's cheek and the heath 

bell: 
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I saw young virgins on the mountain. 

Graceful as the bounding fawn, 

With cheeks like heath-flower by the fountain 
Breasts like snowy canavan — 

" Canavan " being cotton-grass. 

Shakespeare’s one reference to the 
flower of heather is in the passage, “ Now 
would I give a thousand furlongs of sea 
for an acre of barren ground, long heath, 
brown furze, anything." 

A note on white heather is found in 
Queen Victoria’s book, the entry having 
been made in the September of 
1855 : 

" Our dear Victoria [the Princess 
Royal] was engaged to Prince Frederick 
William of Prussia. He had spoken to 
us of his wishes ; but we were uncertain 
whether he himself should speak to her 
or wait till he came back again. During 
our ride up Craig-na-Ban, he picked a 
piece of White Heather, the emblem of 
* Good Luck,’ which he gave to her; 
this enabled him to make an allusion to 
his hopes and wishes, as they rode down 
Glen Gimock, which led to their happy 
[betrothal]." 
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Heather is the Highlander’s flower ; 

Flower of his dear-loved native land.” 
In olden days it >aelded him a heady 
wine, and may still thus cheer his loneli¬ 
ness : it gave him, when boiled with 
alum, a fine orange dye, and the elastic 
sprays formed his bed. The heath-bed 

figures in Rob Roy ; 

” I remarked that Rob Roy’s attention 
had extended itself to providing us better 
bedding than we had enjoyed the night 
before. Two of the least fragrant bed¬ 
steads, which stood by the wall of the 
hut, had been stuffed with heath, then in 
full flower, so artificially arranged that 
the flowers, being uppermost, afforded a 
mattress at once elastic and fragrant. 
Cloaks stretched over this vegetable 
couch made it both soft and 
warm.” 

So, as the ancients reposed on beds of 
laurel, that poetic fire might be excited, 
or on bay, for the excitation of martial 
visions, may not the Highlander find a 
special virtue in his heath-bed, reflected 
in his hardiness ? 

As Carrington sang. 
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The undaunted race 
Contented on the rude Erica sink 
To healing sleep. 

Some incredulous botanists have dis¬ 
puted that Highlanders ever made 
heather ale ; but there is evidence in 
favour of the brew in the lines of the 
ballad. 

Sir Geoffrey the Bold, of the cup laid hold, 
With heather ale mantling high. 


The word heather is traced to the same 
Sanscrit root which yielded the Old 
Norse, heimi, and our word, home. The 
German legend is that it owes its royal 
hue to the blood of the slain heathen, 
and wild men of wild parts of the country, 
where the heather [heide) grew, came to 
be known as heathen, or heiden. 

The story of the true heather beer is 
that the secret of its brewing was lost 
when the Piets were exterminated. 
Tradition says that, after the slaughter 
of the Piets by Kenneth, a father and 
son, sole survivors, were brought before 
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the conqueror and offered life if they 
would divulge the secret of the beer. 
They refused, and the son was put to 
death ; but still the old man remained 
obdurate. His life was spared, presum¬ 
ably in the hope that in time he would 
make some beer; but he carried his 
secret to the grave. Still, inhabitants 
of Isla, Jura, and other lonely places 
make some sort of beer by mixing two- 
thirds of the tops of heather w’ith one of 
malt. 


Chapter XV A Chapter on Brambles 

In our journey through life, my dear Joan, 
I suppose 

VVe shall oft meet a Bramble, and sometimes 
a Rose. 

Peter Pindar. 

The poet’s lines are perhaps inapt as a 
heading for a chapter on the bramble in 
July, when the wild roses greet us every¬ 
where ; but the eye is also taken by the 
white bramble blossoms, reminding us of 
many things. With the poet Elliott, we 
may think of a sad thing, how 

The Primrose to the grave is gone, 

The Hawthorn flower is dead, 

The Violet by the mossed gray stone 
Hath laid her weary head. 

And then, thinking of ourselves, the first 
sight of the white bloom may take 
thoughts farther back, to the green days 
of life’s young spring, when the bramble 
perchance led us to play truant, over all 
the wild tangled heaths of home. Cowper 
gives a capital picture of the truant boy 
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urged by love of nature, and hope of 
adventure, to pass his bounds and make 
a day of it blackberry-hunting ; the poet 
picturing himself, hungry, penniless, and 
far from home, and staving off hunger 
as a boy alone could : 


I fed on scarlet Hips and stony Haws, 

Or blushing Crabs, or berries that emboss 
The Bramble, black as jet, or Sloes austere. 


The boy may or may not quote Virgil, 
Feral tubus asper amonxum, agreeing that 
the rough bramble may bear spices. 
Meantime, in July, it spreads its spinous 
arms, striving to lodge detainers against 
every passer-by ; to levy, as lawj^ers 
would say, a deodand on all that wear 
wool. It is a reflection on the husband¬ 
man's industry when his hedgesides wear 
a ragged aspect from the hairs and wool 
of cattle and sheep, the tax levied by the 
bramble on those who do not trim 
hedges ; but the birds benefit, the gold¬ 
finch and the linnet, which resort to this 
magazine of wool so providently pro¬ 
vided. And this tax has often presented 
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the last sad resort, as it is recorded in 
the neglected annals of the poor, to save 
the destitute from starvation : the wool- 
gatherer, like the birds, has known the 
bramble for a friend. The poet Clare 
painted a picture of one such picker of 
unconsidered trifles : 

Tlie winter through, near barefoot, left to 
pull 

From bramble t\\igs her little mites of wool; 

A hard-earned sixpence when her mops are 
spun, 

By many a walk and aching fingers won. 

In other ways besides providing sixpenny 
mops the bramble has been a poor 
person's friend. The flexible stems make 
binders for thatching, and in the end may 
bind down the turves of the little heave 
in the grass beneath which the mop- 
maker sleeps. Jeremy Taylor referred 
to this : The autumn, with its fruits, 
prepares disorders for us, and the winter's 
cold turns them into sharp diseases ; and 
the spring brings flowers to strew upon 
our hearse ; and the summer gives green 
turf and brambles to bind upon our 
graves/' 
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The inhabitants of the air resort to the 
bramble-bush as to a fenced city. Here 
build the blackbird, the blackcap, and the 
garden-warbler, their broods safe within 
the intricate mazes of thorn. In return 
for shelter given, the birds disperse the 
seeds. Among those which deliglit in 
going blackberrying are the pheasants, 
and gamekeepers will often lament how 
they will wander far along hedgerows, 
ever and anon spring up to pick a black¬ 
berry, and so stray beyond his own 
frontiers to neighbours' preserves. There 
comes a day in October when, as country¬ 
folk hold in Sussex, the devil throws his 
club over the brambles, as he goes 
through his diocese, making them unfit 
for human consumption. The birds 
glean the last of the harvest : 

The linnet from the self-same bush 
Came after us to dine. 

There are botanists who have made 
out forty or fifty species of blackberries, 
but others hold there is but one true 
blackberry, with many varieties. Most of 
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us have acquaintance with five species or 
varieties. First, the wild raspberry, which 
every child of the South Down country 
will declare, far surpasses in flavour the 
garden raspberry. Next, our common 
bramble, fruticosus, bushy ; then the 
dewberry, ccesius, or grey, from the grey 
bloom on its drupes ; then saxatilis, 
“ found among rocks," a span-high bush 
with scarlet fruit and lastly, chamcemorus, 
the ground mulberry, the cloudberry of 
the mountains, another span-high shrub 
with orange-red fruit, deliciously fla¬ 
voured, known as " avrons." 

In the oldest of all apologues, in the 
ninth chapter of the Book of Judges, and 
the eighth verse, we see the usurpation 
of kingly power by an inferior, figured 
as the mean bramble ruling over the 
giants of the vegetable kingdom ; a type 
of lowliness, from its creeping habit, and 
of remorse, from the savage way it grasps 
the passer-by. It is sacred to the memory 
of the " Babes in the Wood," 

Whose pretty lips with blackberries 

Were aU besmeared and dyed. 




All the idle weeds that grow 

In our sustaining com. 

King Lear. 


Earth can show few far fairer scenes than 
an English wheatfield, wind-rippled, 
flaming with poppies among the greens 
and blues. Gather corn-marigolds, corn¬ 
flowers, and poppies, and you have a 
dazzling bouquet, in gold, azure and 

In Scotland the corn-flower is blue¬ 
bonnet, and it is hurt-sickle, " because it 
hindereth and annoyeth the reapers, by 
duUing and turning the edge of their 
sickles, in reaping the com. The 
old name for hurt-sickle was baptise- 

cula. , , 

A recipe for extracting a brilliant blue, 

or ultramarine, is to collect a quantity 
of the flowers, pick out the florets froin 
the centres, and pound them while fresh 
in a mortar to express the juice to wln^ 
a small quantity of alum is added. Ihe 
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outer florets, thus harshly treated, yield 
a paler blue. 

The corn-flower is cyanns, so named 
from a devotee of Flora, who made 
garlands of wild flowers for festivals, and 
would linger in cornfields from dawn till 
eve, weaving coronals and singing the 
while. 

A microscope reveals charms unex¬ 
pected even in so gracious a flower. An 
old-time botanist waxes eloquent in 
describing each minute floret as a fairy 
vase, offering rich nectar to thirsty insects; 
this accepted, the vase is laid aside, and 
green cradles emerge, as by enchantment, 
containing winged children for the 
zephyrs to rock, with pinions elegantly 
variegated, adorned with delicate jet- 
black feathers ; perfect feathers, though 
to the eye unaided but hairs, which 
presently fly abroad, bearing away the 
seeds. 

Corn-cockle seems to be growing rarer, 
once a common corn-weed, the large 
seeds of which were separated with 
difficulty from the com when threshed. 
It makes a pleasing study when waving 
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above the corn, the large and handsome 
purple flowers borne aloft on a downy 

^^ISckle was often connected by old 
writers with darnel and tares as a weed 
of the com ; Shakespeare refers to the 
"Cockle of rebellion,” and m Loves 
Labours Lost, is the curious line 
‘ Allons ! allons ! sowed Cockle reap d 
no Corn.’ In the " Confessio Amantis 

are the lines. 


Now stant the Cockel in the lond 
Where stood whilom the gode greine. 


So Latimer exclaimed, ” O, that our 
prelates would bee as diligent to so%ve 
the come of goode doctrine as Sathan 
is to sow Cockel.” Spenser lamented 
that of all his harvest hopes he reaped 
nought but " cockle for com. Gerard 
wrote unkindly of the flower What 
hurt it doth among come, the spoyle 
unto bread, as well in colour, taste 
and unwholesomnesse is better known 

than desired/* , , 

A pity it seems that a hands 
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flower should have borne such a character; 
one so attractive with its purple blooms. 
A curious point, not seen by the eye 
unaided, is that the seeds exactly 
resemble a hedgehog, rolled up in defence. 

The flower is named in the Bible : 

Let thistles grow instead of wheat, 
and cockle instead of barley,*' but the 
plant is believed not to grow in Palestine. 
It is well-named, agrostemma, crown of 
the field. 

This may have been the plant alluded 
to in an old English rhyme, where a 
wild garden is described as " Full of 
weeds and cockle seeds.” 

Three plants claim to be the old, poetical 
marigold : the marsh marigold, that 
” shines like fire in swamps and hollows 
grey.” as Tennyson declared, the com 
marigold, and the garden marigold, the 
flower which Shakespeare may have 
had in mind in singing of marigolds 
which go to bed with the sun, flowers 
of middle summer, and of ” winking 
marybuds ” opening golden eyes. The 
botanical name, Calendula was given 
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because it is in flower on the calends of 
nearly every month ; and it is marigold, 
from being in blow at the festival of the 
Virgin. 


She droops and mourns. 

Bedew'd, as't were, with tears. 

So sang George Withers. Yet the golden 
bloom does not suggest an emblem of 
grief. The old English name was plain 
'' golds " ; in the Middle Ages all things 
beautiful were associated with the Virgin, 
and so the flower became Marygold. 
In Provence, the peasants have the 
curious xidjne,gauche fer, left-handed iron, 
the brilliant round disc suggesting a 
shield, as worn on the left arm. Linnaeus 
remarked that the marygold usually 
opens from nine o'clock in the morning, 
and remains open till three o'clock in 
the afternoon if the day be fine, but 
gives warning of storms by keeping 
closed. It turns its face to the sun, 
and is among the “ spouses of the sun. 
Poets allude to these points : Chatterton 
has a line, The Marybudde, that 
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shuttcth with the light,” and Browne, 
in Britannia's Pastorals, sings. 

But, maiden, sec, the day is waxen olde, 

And gins to shut in with the Marygolde. 

The ever-wat'hfiil bard remarks that when 
” Phoebus ’gins arise,” the ” winking 
marybiids begin to ope their golden 
e 3 'es.” We recall the story of Marguerite 
of Orleans, grandmother of Henry the 
Great of France, how, to express that 
all her thoughts were directed heaven¬ 
wards, she adopted for an armorial 
device a mar^^gold turning to the sun, 
with the motto, Je ne veiix snivre qne 
hii sent” 

Chaucer, in ” The Knight’s Tale,” 
bestowed a garland of ” goldes ” upon 
Jealousy—yellow being their colour and 
Jealousy’s. 

Our English poppy, of so gallant a 
red colour, ranks among our handsomest 
wild flowers, and as Ruskin said, though 
commonly regarded as coarse, it is the 
most transparent and delicate of all the 
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flowers o’ the field. Many flowers depend 
upon the texture of their surface for 
colour, like buttercups. " But the 
poppy,” said Ruskin, in his eloquent 
way, ” is painted glass ; it never glows 
so brightly as when the sun shines 
through it. Wherever it is seen, against 
the light or with the light, always it is 
a flame, and warms the wind like a 
blown ruby.” 

To Ceres we owe poppies ; she, 
despairing of regaining her daughter, 
Proserpine, carried off by Pluto, created 
the flower, so that she might forget her 
grief by its magic powers of giving sleep. 
The Greeks crowned their deities. Sleep, 
Death, and Night, with poppies. 

Perhaps few of this generation who 
wear Flanders poppies on Armistice day 
recall a belief that the red poppies 
which appeared in the field of Waterloo, 
when ploughed after the battle, sprang 
from the blood of the fallen. 

The ancients, in their wisdom, held 
that poppies in the com were a trophy 
of triumph for the owner of the field ; 
no com was good without its poppies . 
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the reaper would offer Ceres ears of 
com and seeds of poppy. The Turks, 
we read, make poppy cakes to this day, 
stamped with the words, “ Mash Allah," 
the work of God. 

The scarlet pimpernel shares with the 
common red poppy the distinction of 
being the sole instances of scarlet 
blossoms among our wild flowers. It 
is " poor man's weather-glass," and 
" shepherd's warning," from closing its 
petals against rain. At times it may 
appear to be perfidious, as one may find 
the petals open in a thunderstorm ; but 
its reputation is upheld by many poets, 
as in these pleasant lines : 

Closed is the pink-eyed Pimpernel; 

In fiery red the sun doth rise. 

Then wades through clouds to mount the 
skies ; 

'Twill surely rain, we see’t with sorrow— 

No working in the fields to-morrow. 

Two quaint names have been earned 
by the flower ; it is Centunculus, signi¬ 
fying a covering, because it spreads 
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itself profusely over fields, and is 
anagallis, signifying a laugh ; when 
taken inwardly it is reputed to promote 
mirth. In another interpretation, the 
word is from anago, to extract—the 
leaves having a reputation for drawing 
forth thorns, and, anciently, were 
considered to be powerful enough to 
draw out the points of arrows and 
spears broken in a warrior’s flesh. The 
name pimpernel seems to be from the 

French, primprenelle. 

Though the petals may be found 
open during a thunderstorm, or in a 
rainy season, it should not be concluded 
that the pimpernel is as perfidious as 
other barometers. A herbalist remarks, 
" Should rainy weather endure for several 
days, the pimpernel is said to lose its 
sensibility, and fails to foretell the 
coming change." It would be grievous 
if a charge of perfidy should lie against 
a flower so honoured through the ages 
that it has won the high praise of the 
proverb. 

No ear hath heard, no tongue can tell, 

The virtues of the Pimpernel. 
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With its ruddy and cheerful counten¬ 
ance, as vivid as a tropical flower’s, 
it seems always to be trying to assure 
us that the clouds will roll by. It 
bespeaks a gallant heart, that when 
tired of being kept indoors by wet 
weather, it braves the elements, emerging 
to look for the sun. It has another duty 
than to serve as shepherd’s barometer, 
being numbered among the horological 
plants, with a reputation of opening its 
petals about 7 a.m., and closing about 
2 p.m. It is something of a doctor, too. 
The bruised leaves, if we may believe 
the herbalists, cure persons bitten by 
mad dogs, the juices of the plant ease 
sore eyes ; and Dyer’s English Folk Lore 
tells us that in a manuscript on magic, 
preserved in the library at Manchester, 
it is written “the herb pimpemell is 
good to prevent witchcraft, as Mother 
Bumby doth affirme.” Mother Bumby 
may have had reason for her affirmation ; 
therefore let no aspersion of perfidy be 
cast on the herb whose virtues no 
tongue can tell. 

There is a rare blue-flowered pimpernel 
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known in Switzerland, not unknown in 
Devonshire, and occasionally found on 
the comlands of the Sussex Downs, 
The petals have a spot of carmine, as 
the scarlet kind is marked by purple. 
Old writers distinguished the two by 
calling the blue-flowered the female, and 
the scarlet the male Imperial. Pliny saith, 
sheep avoid the blue pimpernel, but eat 
the scarlet, he thinking it extraordinary 
that they should have a colour sense. 

Fumitory, with rose-coloured blooms, 
like little tubes of rosy glass, and seagreen 
leaves, is ftimus ierres, earth-smoke, a 
name variously interpreted as suggesting 
that it was produced without seed from 
vapours rising from the earth ; or 
that it causes the eyes to water, like 
smoke ; or that it has a smoky scent ; 
or, again, that the name tells a tale of 
witchcraft, and the plant, when burnt, 
has peculiar powers to expel evil spirits. 
It was among the furrow-weeds of King 
Lear's bitter garland. The poet Clare 
tells how country maids boil the flower 
in milk and whey to make a wash 
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wherewith to " scare the tan from 
Summer’s cheeks.” 

The argent blooms of the chamomile 
also decorate the sustaining com, a 
plant bluntly called stinking May-weed, 
and its odour deserves the title ; in this 
it differs from the common chamomile, 
with the title, nohilis, with a solitary 
head of daisy-like flower, which droops 
before opening, and has a pleasant 
aromatic smell, like fresh apples, whence 
the name, from the Greek word signifying 
ground-apple. In cottage gardens beds 
of chamomile may be found still, and 
prove the tmth of the old proverb, 
” Chamomile, the more it is trodden 
upon, the faster it grows,” which gave 
us the reflection, “ Yet youth, the more 
it is wasted, the sooner it wears.” Its 
low growth and aromatic scent ever 
made it a favourite for the edges of 
garden walks; Lawson, in his New 
Orchard, told how a seat or bank of 
chamomile ” delights the mind, and 
brings health to the body.” In the 
play, The More The Merrier (1608), we 
have another moral. 
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The Camomile shall teach thee patience 

Which riseth best wht-n trodden most upon. 

In the corn grows the little wild yellow 
heart's-ease : that's for thoughts/' as 

much as are the yellow or purple beauties 
of the garden. We recall that the colour 
of olden times was white, until Cupid 
struck a pansy with a shaft aimed at 
Diana, and turned it ''purple with 
love’s wound." It is the " ladies flower 
and has earned many pretty rustic 

names, like " Three-pretty-faces-under- 
one-hood," " Kiss-me-by-the-garden- 

gate," or " Call-me-to-you." A thought 
from' Pilgrim's Progress comes to mind : 
the Guide remarks of a shepherd lad 
singing beside his sheep, " I will dare 
to say this boy leads a merrier life, and 
wears more of that herb caUed heart's- 
ease in his bosom, than he that is clothed 

in silk and purple." 

Wild mignonette, or dyer's-weed. will 

not be overlooked ; and the remark of 
Linnffius may be recalled, that its spike 
of bloom always turns with the sim, 
even when there is no sun in sight ; at 
sunrise pointing to the east, at sunset 
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to the west, at night aiming at the 
north star. 

A notable little flower, because of its 
fame as a lettuce, is happily named 
lamb’sdettuce, common in April on banks 
and in cornfields. Of branching habit, 
on a stem about a foot high it bears 
clusters of minute lilac flowers, or they 
suggest white glass, in terminal leafy 
heads ; but it is the tender bright green 
leaves, long and narrow, widening 
towards their ends, that are famed for 
their flavour of lettuce : this is salade de 
chanoine, or monk's salad in the French, 
but we leave it to the lambs. Our 
monks of old knew it as white pot-herb, 
and Gerard saith, In winter and the 
first months of spring, it serves for a 
salade herbe, and is with pleasure eaten 
with vinegar, salt and oile, as other 
salads be, among which it is none of 
the worst ”—high praise. 

Shepherd’s-needle is a curiosity of the 
cornfield, a small plant, some nine inches 
taU, with finely-cut bright-green leaves, 
and umbels of minute white flowers, so 
minute that the long seed vessel which 
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succeeds them seems out of all proportion, 
being three or more inches in length, 
and slender and tapering:^ hence the 
charming rural name, Venus's-comb. 

A rare denizen is the perfoliate thorow- 
wax. or hare’s ear, plentiful in Gerard’s 
time, and regarded by him as an 
infirmite." " Every branch,” he 
remarked, ” grow thorow every leaf, 
making them like hollow cups or 
saucers”; hence the curious name. 
The leaves are glaucous, and the little 
yellow flowers are held by sharp-pointed 

bracts. 

In the outskirts of seven-hilled Rome, 
remarks the author of Flora Symbohca, 
different species of the convolvulus fling 
their many-hued wreaths round the 
hedges, decorating the sides of roads 
for miles; and the Italians who 
passionately love the flower, are fond of 
ornamenting their verandahs with its 
clinging wreaths. So our country lasses 
find out the field convolvulus, with its 

blossoms scented of almond, stripe 
white and rose, to twist wreaths of the 
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blossoms in their hair. The flowers, 
whose life is of a day, are the just emblem 
of fleeting joys. The pink bands form 
the outer surface of the corolla when 
twisted in the bud ; we may look upon 
them as sunburnt, or suppose that the 
white bands have lost, by fading, their 
rosy hue. The flowers of the great 
bindweed, called of old bearbine, are 
amongst the largest wild flowers of this 
country. The plant denotes the sun’s 
course, and so is a sort of floral compass, 
by reason of twining in opposition to 
the sun’s path, from right to left one 
might say : it will perish, they say, if 
prevented from twining as its instinct 
bids. Country children dub the great 
white trumpets, “ old man’s nightcaps.” 
One song of the bearbine thus merrily 
trips it : 

Thy brow we’ll twine 
With white Bearbine, 

And 'mid thy glossy tresses 
In sunny showers 
Its wand’ring flowers 
Shall wind their wild caresses. 

These certainly are the purest white 
flowers of our land, and were prettily 
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named “hedge-bells” by some of the 
old writers. The flower is prodigal of 
its honey, not always closing for rain, or 
at night if a bright moon be shining. 
The small field bindweed is more 
provident ; sensitive to sunlight, it closes 
its vase-like cups when clouds drive up, 
and as night falls. It is sensitive to 
rough handling, and if plucked soon 
closes its rosy bells, as though m indig¬ 
nation. An old name for the flowers is 
withywind, from their clinging la i s, 
or perhaps because they sway with the 

least breeze. 


- 


[ 


(in the cornfields appears the curious 
plant, alUed to ferns, called horsetail, 
with rigid, jointed stem, the joints 
surrounded by toothed sheaths and 
hollow branches in whorls. The country 
children’s pleasure was ever to give a 
sudden pull to stem or branch, separating 
the joints. Little heeded nowadays 
time was when the horsetail was treasured 
by housewives. Rough, throug 
possession of particles of tlint, t 
sold by the herb-women of Cheapsi 
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as shavegrass, or pewter-wort, for scour¬ 
ing pewter pots into brightness, and 
polishing the wooden platters and 
beechcn-bowls of the days before china 
dishes. Comb-makers favoured horse¬ 
tails for polishing the articles of their 
trade, and north-country dairymaids for 
scouring their milk-pails. The water 
horsetail, curiously named also smooth 
naked horsetail, mingles with willow- 
herbs and flag-flowers by the stream, 
and in wet shady places grows the rare 
wood horsetail, with pale green fronds 
that make it the most graceful of all 
species, suggesting a miniature palm. 
Largest of the tribe is the great water 
horsetail, its stem rising seven feet, 
decked with whorls of delicate green 
branches ; growing in a mass, it suggests 
a palm-grove. 

High among the most alluring of 
furrow-weeds is succory, which wears a 
somewhat shaggy air, partly due to the 
way the sky-blue flowers wither one by 
one, but cling still to the stems while 
young ones emerge to take their place. 
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The name chicory has been much 

disputed by the learned, the usual 

interpretation being that the Egj ptians, 

who favoured the plant, passed on to 
the Greeks their story of its virtues, 
and their name, chicouryeh. In the same 
way the specific name, intyhus, is derived 
from the Arabic name. Possibly chicory 
was the parent of the garden endive, 
celebrated by Horace as forming a part 

of his simple diet of herbs. 

As scabious turns colour under the 
breath of Lady Nicotine, so succory is 
reputed to turn from blue to a beautiful 
red if made to suffer the indignity of 
being placed in an ant-heap, and so 
subjected to doses of formic acid. 

We owe either a debt or a grievance 
to the plant in that its root is commonly 
mingled with coffee. Some coffee-lovers 
hold that the flavour of tlie root is 

superior to that of the berry. 

To make a salad of the leaves, the 
approved recipe is to place a root m 
earth in a warm, dark place, the crowns 
of the roots exposed; the leaves wiU 
shoot through winter, and, if blanched. 
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lose that bitterness which probably made 
this one of the “ bitter herbs ” ordained 
to be eaten by the Israelites when the 
Passover was instituted. 

The blue succory or chicory, has the 
sweet old name “ keeper of the ways.” 
The pale blue flowers are of the size of 
a half-crown, with star-shaped rays. 
A poet sings how shepherds mark the 
hour when, true to the dial, ” Cichorium 
to the towering lark lifts her soft eye ” ; 
its reputation is, it opens at eight o’clock 
in the morning, and closes at four o’clock 
in the afternoon. The founder of the 
Linnean Society, Sir J. E. Smith, would 
say, in old age, that he never saw the 
delicate blue flowers without recalling 
days *' when I can just remember tugging 
ineffectually with all my infajit strength 
at the tough stalks on the chalky hills 
about Norwich ” ; days since when, he 
added, ” I have found the study of nature 
an increasing source of unalloyed pleasure, 
and a consolation and a refuge under 
every pain.” 
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Ce que Dieu garde, est bien garde. 

At the head of the thistle group stands 
common burdock, a noble biennial plant, 
found by every wayside and waste place. 
It is remarkable for its great wavy leaves, 
often set by painters in the foregrounds 
of their landscapes ; and for its round 
heads of purple flowers, like those of the 
thistle, small when compared to the 
giant foliage. The flowers are enclosed 
in an involucre of hooked scales, by 
which the seeds are attached to the coats 
of any passing animal, so to be dispersed. 
Well was the plant named *' lappa, 
from the Celtic llap, a hand, for its spines 
catch at every passer-by. Bad country 
boyshavebeen known to try to bringdown 
and catch bats by throwing the burrs 
at their leathern wings. The large leaves 
have a reputation for easing the pains 
of rheumatic limbs to which they are 
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applied, and for the young stems it is 
claimed that thev make a delicate 
substitute for asparagus. 

In July it is a brave flower-show that 
is made by 


Churlish thistles, scented briers, 
The wind-swept bluebells on the sunny braes, 

as on heaths and commons through all the 
country, and close to London. Individual 
thistles are so decorative as to rank 
among our most handsome wild-flowers, 
though thistles repel rather than attract. 

Commonest of the thistle tribe is the 
Scotch thistle with large dull purple 
flowers at the ends of branches and 
rough cottony leaves. With this thistle 
are associated the loveliest of our singing 
birds, the goldfinches, which flutter about 
the flower-heads in search of seeds like 
so many humming-birds. 

“ Ye maun’t meddle wi* me," is this 
thistle’s proud motto {Nemo me impune 
lacessit), recalling the story that it has 
been the dour symbol of Scotia since 
before the middle of the fifteenth century. 
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The story goes that a puritanic council 
was held at the old Council House in 
Edinburgh to decide whether the papistic 
figure of St. Giles should be erased from 
the old standard whereon, through the 
ages, it had been borne through the 
battle and the breeze ; and on religious 
grounds the saint’s figure was duly 
expunged, and the thistle reigned in its 

stead. 

The books say that the first mention 
of the thistle as a royal badge is in the 
inventory of the effects of King James 
III, who died 1488, and it appears on 
the collar worn by James V. The 
insignia of the Knights of the Order of 
the Thistle is a gold collar with thistles 
and sprigs of rue interlaced, the rue 
supplying the motto, “ Dinna Forget. 

A fanciful account of the fitness of the 
thistle as Scotland’s emblem is in 

Ruskin’s Proserpina. 

Culpeper indulges in his usual quaint 

and querulous nonsense when writing 
about thistles: “ Their virtues are but 
few, but those not to be despised ; for 
the decoction of the thistle in wine 
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being drank, expels superfluous melan¬ 
choly out of the body, and makes a man 
as merry as a cricket. Superfluous 
melancholy causeth care, fear, sadness, 
despair, envy, and many evils more 
besides . . . Dioscorides saith, the root 
borne about one doth the like, and 
removes all diseases of melancholy. 
Modem writers laugh at him ; let them 
laugh that win ; my opinion is, that it 
is the best remedy against all melancholy 
diseases that grows ; they that please 
may use it.” 

The Scotch thistle, or cotton thistle, 
has the botanical name, Acanthhim, from 
the leaves somewhat resembling those 
of the acanthus, the plant famed for 
giving in its leaves the design so favoured 
in architecture. Curiously, this thistle 
is reputed to be rarer in Scotland than 
in England. Time was when it was 
cultivated for the sake of its esculent 
fleshy receptacle, but the artichoke took 
its place when introduced in the sixteenth 
century : the Spanish name is aFcachofa, 
wild artichoke. It is the flower of the 
legend telling how the Danes came by 
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night, and were about to attack the 
sleeping Scottish camp, when one 

unfortunate warrior put his naked foot 
on a thistle's spines, exclaiming loudly 
in consequence. W'hat he said is not 
recorded ; it was something strong and 
loud enough to waken the sleepers, who 
quickly routed the invaders. 

Some lines of the pastoral poet, 

Browne, tell of its medical use ; there 

was a good woman who, for his 
" stomacke’s comforter," gave him 

quince. 

And, for the chicfest cherib.her, she lent 
The royal Thistle’s milky nourishment. 

The names of thistles are legion, and 
here and there in the country one may 
hear some of the old names, gentle- 
thistle, asses-thistle, fish-thistle, cursed- 
thistle, friars'-crown, crueTthistle, 
Thistle-upon-thistle; but in Scotland 
the thistle is ever " the proud thistle, 
and the old chorus is sung with a will, 
" We'll stand by the auld Scottish 
Thistle." The plant's name is good 
Anglo-Saxon, meaning slab. 
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Handsomest of the tribe is the musk 
thistle, flourishing on every waste place. 
Its large, solitary drooping head of deep 
purple hue nods on a cottony stem two 
or three feet high, and in the evening 
gives forth a musky scent. This is a 
bold and vigorous plant, well fitted to 
hold its own in a hard world, and is so 
prolific that it justifies the saying, One 
year's seeding makes seven years' 
weeding.” 

Donkeys and goldfinches are not alone 
in their love of thistles for food. A 
common plant of waste places is the 
welted thistle, a branched plant, three 
to four feet high, known by its clustered 
heads or small, deep-purple flowers, and 
by the stem winged to the summit with 
the bases of the prickly leaves. A 
striking feature is the erect scales of the 
involucre. This is the favourite food- 
plant of the caterpillar of the lovely 
painted lady butterfly. Humble-bees, 
too, are devoted thistle-lovers. In the 
twilight of summer evenings, one late 
bee reveller often may be observed 
tightly clasping a thistle-head to his 
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bosom, thrusting his proboscis into the 
florets for honey with so uncertain an 
aim that we feel sure he is slightly tipsy. 

Shakespeare observed the love of the 
bee for the thistle ; as we judge by the 
lines, Mounsieur Cobweb, good 
mounsieur, get you your weapons in 
your hand, and kill me a red-hipped 
humble-bee on the top of a Thistle ; 
and, good mounsieur, bring me the 
honey-bag.'* Another nice observer has 
recorded that the wild bee loves to lie 
close upon the thistle's flowerets on the 
approach of a storm-cloud until its 
shadow passes. 

The milk thistle is not a commoner, 
and is so handsome that it is often 
cultivated in gardens; rising four or 
five feet high, it is distinguished by its 
large leaves, chequered with streaks of 
milky white. This is the Virgin Mary's 
thistle, and sometimes is called the 
Scotch thistle, but tradition says it 
grows in Scotland nowhere but on the 
rocky cliffs of Dumbarton Castle, where 
it was planted by the unhappy Mary, 
Queen of Scots. 
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Few hedgerows lack their spear-plume 
thistles, a well-named plant, as there is 
something spear-like about its sturdy 
growth ; it is armed as with spear-points, 
and its tufts of purple blossoms suggest 
a warrior's plumes. The flowers have 
a reputation for curdling milk. In 
summer breezes, the seeds drift so 
profusely as to whiten miles of hedges, 
and they gather in deep drifts when 
they can fly no farther. We may suppose 
that were it not for goldfinches, our 
countryside would grow little but thistles. 

Els as a Thistle-doune in the ayre doth float, 

So vainly shalt thou to and fro be tost, 

wrote Spenser, thinking perhaps of 
Isaiah's saying of " the rolling thing 
before the whirlwind,” which the learned 
commentators say means thistle-down. 
In a more frugal age, children were sent 
into the lanes to gather the thistle- 
plumes for the stuffing of pillows, as 
poor old dames would search country 
hedgerows for scraps of sheeps’ wool, 
as torn off by brambles, for the making 
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of sixpenny mops ; and were sent also 
to pick off the cottony down of thistles, 
to be kept and used for tinder. 

Among the various plume-thistles are 
the tallest and the shortest of the tribe : 
the marsh plume, common in meadows 
and on heaths, and on field-borders by 
streams, rising as high as ten feet, and 
the dwarf plume, with its rosettes of 
prickly leaves, close-pressed to the turf, 
and rising from the centre of them, the 
large crimson flower, almost stemless, 

looking like a great amethyst. 

The creeping plume thistle, common 
on field borders, has remarkably prickly 
leaves, recalling Chaucer's lines on the 
subject of thistles, 

Moche they distroubled me, 

For sore I dradid to harmid be. 

It rises some two feet, bearing in July 
clusters of light purple flowers of a musky 
scent. This is that thistle our fathers 
called cursed, from the way its creeping 
roots took possession of their land. 
Anne Pratt mentions a root that ran for 
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nineteen feet, and tells a story of a 
curious botanist who planted two inches 
of the root in his garden as an experiment. 
By the next November leaves were 
springing five feet from the original root ; 
the whole was dug up, as was supposed, 
and when washed weighed four pounds. 
But next spring it emerged again in the 
same place, between fifty and sixty 
young plants appearing from the 
fragments of the root which had been 
left in the soil. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the 
thistle-tribe is the common carline, to 
be found on dry heaths, and to be 
distinguished from all other thistles by 
its glossy, straw-coloured scales, set about 
the florets. Where it grows the soil is 
barren ; it is the emblem of hope 
dispersing care, and is like sunshine on 
a winter day, or others say it is the 
emblem of freedom, flower of boundless 
spaces. This thistle is a famous 
h 5 ^grometer. In dry weather the scales 
lie flat, but in moist weather they rise 
to form a tent over the florets. The 
flowers have the look and feel of ever- 
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lasting flowers, and preserve their beauty 
for months after being gathered. It is 
hard to say if, when found on tlie downs 
in summer (a "mournful spectacle, as 
Linnaeus said, thinking of the indication 
of barren soil, but with this opinion we 
may differ without apology), the thistle 
be alive or dead ; and it scarcely changes 
its form and position through autumn 

and winter, till spring comes. 

Allied to the knapweeds is common 
star-thistle, which grows near the sea, 
and on gravelly and sandy places m 
the south of England. It is remarkable 
for the arms which guard its purplish 
flowers—a number of long, stiff, green 
thorns, which, as the plant grows old, 
turn into wood. They resemble the iron 
instrument from which the plant gained 
its Latin name, the caltrop, or iron ball 
of spikes, used in early and middle ages 
for throwing under the feet of horses 

in the field of battle. 

The thistle stands sometimes as 
emblem of bad husbandry, but is a sign 
of good ground ; an old story teUs of a 
blind man who was choosing a piece oi 
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land, and said, " Take me to a Thistle,” 
and Tusser, among his points of good 
husbandry, remarks : 


Much wetnes, hog-rooting, and land out of 
hart 

Makes Thistles a number foorthwith to.^ 
upstart, 

If Thistles so growing proove lustie and long. 
It signifieth land to be hartie and strong. 


Coles remarks of the down, ” If the 
down fiyeth off Coltsfoot, Dandelyon, or 
Thistles when there is no winde, it is a 
signe of raine.” 
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Gardens by the Sea 


Half-way doN^Ti 

Hangs one that gathers Samphire, dreadful 

Methinks he seems no bigger than his head. 

King Lear. 

In August, the hanging gardens of 
the cliffs are at the height of their 
wild beauty. Loosestrife makes purple 
splashes among the rocks; foxgloves 
have opened their topmost bells ; and 
colour runs riot about the jungles of 
wiUow-herb, vetch, fleabane. knapweed, 
scabious, and resplendent ragwort. For 
music, there is the eternal plaint of 
the yellowhammer. mingling with the 
diapason of the tides, and the wUd laugh 

of the herring gulls. 

The tall mullein, with its great wooUy 
leaves and yellow flowers, stands like a 
taper or torch, five or six feet high. It 
has the name flannel-flower, and the 
wool serves well for tinder. The ye 
hoary muUein has flowers by the hundreds 
so lightly set that to brush against the 
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plant is to scatter them, and a tap with 
a stick will scatter all. 

The Romans called the mullein 
Candelaria, using the stalks, dipped in 
suet, as torches, and modem Romans 
call the plant by the name, Light 
of the Lord. A good old English 
name is hedge-taper, the tapering 
spikes of flowers suggesting church 
candles. 

The little moth mullein has a specific 
name from hlatta, a cockroach, which 
dislikes its scent, but Gerard tells us 
that moths and butterflies, and bats, 
no doubt attracted by the moths, 
haunt the place where these herbs are 
strewn. 

With burdock and foxglove, mullein 
is often given a place of honour in the 
foregrounds of landscape paintings, as 
becomes its decorative nature. It is 
one of the largest and showiest of all 
our wild flowers. Herb-doctors hold it 
in repute. The blossoms, laid to dry 
in the sun, give out an unctuous 
substance, reckoned to be comforting 
to ailing chests. 
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Near the Logan Rock on the Cornish 
coast is Castle Peak, a midnight meeting 
place through ages of the witches, who 
thither fly on the stems of ragwort. 
The plant is also stagger-wort, curing 
staggers in horses, and being dedicated 
to St. James, patron of horses, blossoming 
about the day of that great warrior and 
pilgrim, July 25th. This partially 
explains the botanical name, Senccto 
Jacohcea, the word senecio referring to 
the dowTiy seed-heads, like the white 

hairs of an old man. 

Of fleabane, a sixteenth century 

herbalist wrote, “ The leaves brused and 
layde upon the bitings or stingings o 
venemous beasts, are very good : also 
they are good to be layde upon woundes. 
The same mingled with oyle, is good to 
annoynt the body, to take ^ 

colde shakings and brusings. e 

same layde strowed or burned m 
any place, driveth away all venemous 
beasts, and killeth gnattes and 

flees.” 

Fleabane, from these many 
is " Job’s tears,” and Job, herbalis 
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say, used the flowers as a balm for his 
grievous sores. 

Samphire grows on rocks all round 
our islands, and round all save northern 
Europe, a plant naturally associated 
with St. de Si. Pierre; 

always to be recognized by its fleshj^ 
leaves, or else by its taste, or its " smell 
delightful and pleasant,’'’’ In the old 
days, the gathering of samphire from 
sea-cliffs was a regular profession. The 
Rev. H. N. Ellacombe. in his Plant Lore 
and Garden Craft of Shakespeare, tells 
a story of a ship wrecked on the Sussex 
coast. The waves rose ever higher; 
the seamen were proposing to try to 
swim to land, when an officer observed 
on the rock on which they had split a 
plant of samphire, and passed the word 
that the sea would rise no higher than 
the plant, since it never grows actually 
within the sea’s reach : “ They believed, 
and were saved.” ends the story. 

Another story tells how in the year 
1823, a man was gathering samphire 
on the cliffs of Dover, suspended by a 
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rope, when the rope broke, and he was 
dashed to death. For forty years he 
had pursued his “ dreadful trade,” and 
would often talk of King Lear to visitors, 
jocosely saying he himself was king of 
the cliffs. 

No native plant can compare to 
samphire for a pickle, when cunningly 
mixed with vinegar and spices, so 
succulent it is, so aromatic in odour 
and taste. 


But samphire goes out of fashion, 
along with many other salad-plants, 
winter-cresses, water-cresses, lamb s- 


lettuce, alexanders, chervil, rampions and 
rockets, and a hundred others, proving the 
truth of Evelyn's saying, ” Nature affords 
her vagabonds under every hedge , 
though time may bring back the days 
when it could be written of a pilgrim. 


A sheeve of bread as brown as nut. 
And cheese as white as snowe. 
And wildings of the season's fruite 
He did in scrip bestowe 


counting himself fortunate with such 
simple fare. 
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Pink tufts of thrift, among their grassy 
leaves, embellish the rocks, and on flat 
salt-marshes its green cushions stand 
like islets in the water, while on marshes, 
" you scarce can see the grass for flowers.” 
They are rose-colour, pale pink, and 
sometimes white. 


In the days of the parterre, when it 
was divided into hearts and diamonds, 
and the garden into octagons, hexagons, 
circles and semi-circles without number, 
thrift played an important part in the 
geometrical style of gardening, and it 
still figures as a pleasant bordering to 
cottage gardens. It may owe its name 
to the rapid way it multiplies in the 
garden by its roots. In those old spacious 
days it was called ladies’ cushion, and 


sea gilliflower. and was a delightful 
cushion for a bank of a garden : for this 
said Gerard, ” it serueth very fitly.” 


Common on sandy shores and pebbly 
beaches in July and August is sea-holly, 
and it is sold sometimes by smart boys 
who turn pennies by hawking shells and 
such curiosities, for it will endure through 
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a winter, making a notable bouquet if 
mingled with carline thistles, sea lavender 
and the seaside grasses. A poet has 
sung of the " daintiest pride' with which 
the plant points its spears to the sea- 
storms, waving its azure crest. 

It appears as a stiff and rigid plant 
with prickly, veined leaves of sea-green 
hue, and blue thistle-like flowers. On 
the word of Linnaeus, the young shoots 
may be eaten, after being blanched, and 
will be found scarcely inferior to 
asparagus. 

Sea-holly, worn by young married 
women (the charm is not reputed to 
work with the old matrons), has the 
magical property of ensuring their 
husbands' fidelity ; on which account 
did Sappho wear it to secure the love of 
Phaon, that handsome boatman. 
Plutarch gives the legend that if one 
goat takes sea-holly into her mouth, she 
will stand stiU and inspire the whole 
flock to do likewise until the shepherd 
takes it from her mouth. We must note, 
too, that in the spacious days, a sweet¬ 
meat was prepared from the root ca e 
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by the pleasant name, kissing comfits. 
Lord Bacon recommended as a nourishing 
drink the yolks of eggs mixed in malmsey 
with a few slices of sea-holly roots— 
such drink, he said, was strengthening 
to the back. We recaU Falstaff's 
exclamation, " Let the sky rain potatoes ; 
let it thunder to the tune of Green Sleeves, 
hail kissing-comfits, and snow eringoes.” 
Gerard says, eringoes are sea-holly's 
candied roots, but it is possible that 
Falstaff had in mind its ally, the globe 
artichoke. Sir Thomas Bro\vne, the 
Norwich antiquary, spoke of " eryngo 
diggers " in the seventeenth century, and 
Gerard gave minute directions for the 
proper way of " conditing " the roots: you 
prepare a syrup made of a pint of water, 
a pound of sugar, the white of an eggi 
a saucerful of rose-water, a spoonful of 
cinnamon water, and a grain of musk, 
into which the clean roots are placed, to 
be roasted until very hot. then baked in 
a stove until hard. Within memory, by 
some such process, the sweet roots 
have been “condited" in Essex and 
Suffolk. 
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A variety of lesser flowers grow on 
shingle shores, such as stonecrop, forming 
carpets on sandy wastes, wild seakale, 
sea-rocket, in masses of purple, kidney 
vetch, sea-campion, soap-wort, which 
roots in loose shingle, rue-leaved saxifrage 
and the turquoise gem, dwarf forget-me- 
not. Sea-lavender blooms on the ledges 
of cliffs, on muddy shores and salt 
marshes, making a lavender mist as it 
stands some two feet high on leafless 
stalks, but it is scentless. 

On the shingle shore by Shoreham 
grew, within these few years past, a rare 
flower, the starry-headed trefoil, a pink 
flower with silky hairs: in the Flora 
of Sussex of 1907, it was described as 
** one of the most beautiful of our wild- 
flowers, and is found in Britain at 
Shoreham only. Fortunately it is very 
dififlcult to extirpate any of the legum- 
inoses, and it may therefore be hoped 
that it may long continue to adorn the 
beach.” But, ” there be land rats and 
water rats ” ; the glory of Shoreham 
beach is a tale that is told. Another 
rarity of the beach is yellow vetch. 
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By the sea and near salt rivers blooms, 
in autumn, the Michaelmas daisy, blue 
chamomile, or sea starvvort ; a plant some 
three feet in height, with lilac flowers 
supposed by the Greeks to change from 
white in the morning to purple at noon 
and crimson in the afternoon ; hence the 
name, Aster Tripolium. 

Sea beaches are barren, but support as 
their chief flower ornament the yellow 
homed poppy. So close it grows to the 
sea that its evergreen foliage is often 
sprayed by the foam of high tides. It is 
most decorative in an early summer 
morning, when the pearls of dew beset 
the points of its rough leaves. The 
sickle-like pods are an attractive feature, 
waving above the blooms. 

The sea-poppy’s botanic name is after 
Glaucus, that Boeotian fisherman who 
observed that the fish which he laid on 
the ground, on touching some herb, were 
so strengthened as to be able to leap 
back into the sea ; and, making experi¬ 
ments, tasted the foliage of sea poppy ; 
whereupon, maddened by a desire for the 
sea, he followed his fish, and was made 
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a sea god by Oceanus. From the boat¬ 
man came the botanist's word, glaucous, 
to express the pale sea-green colour of the 
foliage of sea-plants, and that pale powder 
which covers them, as a bloom covers a 
plum. 

A high ornament of the pebbly beach 
in July and August is the everlasting 
seaside pea, straggling over the pebbles 
on short stems, thick set with blossom, 
handsome in purple, crimson and blue 
hues ; a rare plant, sometimes making 
gay the pebbly beaches of Lincolnshire 
and Suffolk, and the shingles of Chesil 
Beach, in Dorset. That it should flourish 
on the barren “ beach, where nether grew 
grasse, nor any earth was ever seen, 
astonished the oldtime herbalists, and 
when in a time of dearth in the days of 
Queen Mary this " pcason " was dis¬ 
covered near Aldeburgh, we learn from 
Stowe’s Chronicle that it was counted 
for a miracle. On the self-same beach 
the plant flourishes as in the sixteenth 
century. Some believed the plant to 
have grown from seeds carried ashore 
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from a wrecked ship. Though the peas 
are somewhat bitter, they may have been 
appreciated in a day of dearth, when 
ground with flour ; there seems no doubt 
that the Suffolk people looked upon them 
as a god-send. Fuller noted, “ In a 
general dearth all over England, plenty 
of peas did grow on the sea-shore in 
Suffolk, never set or sown by human 
industry, which, being gathered in a 
full ripeness, much abated the high price 
in the markets, and preserved many 
hungry families from perishing.'* 

Common on some sandy shores and 
shingly beaches is sea-spurge, remarkable 
for the glaucous hue of its numerous 
crowded leaves, a stout and somewhat 
shrubby plant, with many stems springing 
from one root. The yellowish-green flowers 
appear from August to November. In 
olden times the family of the spurge, or 
" tithymale," played an important part 
in domestic doctoring, and the strongest 
kinde of Thithymale and of greatest 
force is," we learn from Gerard, " that 
of the sea." Thereby hangs a story, 
which he thus related: " Some write 
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by report of others that it enflameth 
exceedingly, but mysclfe speak by exper¬ 
ience ; for walking along the sea-coast 
at Lee in Essex, with a Gentleman, 
dwelling in the same towne, I tooke but 
one drop of it into my mouth, which 
nevertheless did so inflame and swell in 
my throte that I hardly escaped with my 
life* And in like case was the Gentleman ; 
which caused us to take our horses and 
poste for our lives unto the next farm¬ 
house to drinke some milke, to quench 
the extremitie of our heat, which then 
ceased." 

So the sea-side has its gardens, no less 
than the woods, and their denizens may 
hold their own in beauty against even 
their famed woodland relations, consid¬ 
ering such striking plants as the seakale, 
the sea-spurge, the sea-pea, the sea-holly, 
and the sea-poppy, which, indeed, ranks 
among our most handsome wild flowers : 
all have rewards to offer to " a diligent 
and curious seacher after simples." 
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Chapter XIX 


The Last Flowers 


For never-resting Time leads Summer on 

To hideous Winter, and confounds him there ; 

Sap check’d with frost and lusty leaves 
quite gone. 

Beauty o’ersnow'd, and bareness everywhere. 

Shakespeare. 

Almost the last of the year’s wild-flower 
gardens is seen on upland commons. 
Bathed in mellow October simshine, 
colour here runs riot, with leagues of 
gold-brown bracken striking the main 
chord. Set off against this prevailing 
hue are the pure gold flowers of petty- 
whin, an elegant plant, but formidable 
with spines. Here blooms tormentil, 
weaving a tapestry of leaves and yellow 
bloom, and for dark blue effects among 
the endless tones of brown and gold, 
sheep’s scabious blooms still in profusion, 
while the rosy bells of the heath and the 
amethyst flowers of ling still offer their 
nectar to the last of the bees. 

One of the decorative flowers of Nov¬ 
ember is milfoil, with its snowy corymbs 
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set off by a wealth of ferny leaves. A 
clump of milfoil by a laneside has a 
delightful rustic charm, and the blossoms 
endure even until December. Fields 
may be found as white with the flowers 
as they were with moon-daisies in June, 
flowers which suggest white chrysan¬ 
themums. The gypsy’s hobbled pony, 
grazing down the lane, does not care for 
the pungent flavour of the plant's 
thousand leaves. To these aromatic 
leaves it owes its two common names : 
it is yarrow, no doubt, through being 
feathered like ye arrow. Other old 
names are souldier's woundwort, and 
nose-bleed, the plant havipg found 
favour of old as a vulnerary, and the 
name, old man’s pepper, tells of its 
service in past days as a condiment to 
a salad. 

Last of all the flowers of the field to 
make an appearance is meadow-saffron, 
that leafless crocus of autumn, in delicate 
lilac. The old, uncompromising country 
name for the flowers was “ naked ladies. 
The spear-shaped leaves emerged before 
summer came, and have long since 
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withered. Lacking greenery, the delicate 
flowers look somewhat forlorn, like the 
ghosts of the cheerful spring crocuses. 
But their pale purple chalices add a 
surprising beauty to any meadow they 
honour by their presence. In October, 
the flowers are found reared on long, 
slender tubes among the meadow-grass, 
the tubes emerging from the sheath of a 
bulb. When they die away at the end 
of the month there is no sign of seed- 
vessels or seeds. The season is too late 
for seed-sowing ; the new life is stored 
below ground through winter. No cattle 
will eat the unrobed ladies, and the idea 
that they are fatal to dogs is enshrined 
in the French name, morte aux Mens. 
But on Alpine pastures they are cut 
down with the summer grass for 
hay. 

The botanical name for this flower of 
October links it curiously with the bird 
of the month, the pheasant ; the flower’s 
name, like the pheasant’s, is colMcum, 
flower and bird having been abundant 
of old in the forest-covered plains of the 
River Phasis (now the Rion) in Colchis, 
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on the coast of the Black Sea. The 
flower has given its name to Saffron Hill, 
in London, and to Saffron Walden, in 
Essex (whose arms are three saffron 
flowers), whereby hangs a story thus 
quaintly recorded by Hakluyt, in 1582 : 

It is reported at Saffron Walden that a 
pilgrim, proposing to do good to his 
countrey, stole a head of Saffron, and 
hid the same in his palmer’s staff, which 
he had made hollow before of purpose, 
and so he brought the root into this 
realme with venture of his life, for if he 
had been taken, by the law of the 
countrey from whence it came, he had 
died for the fact.” The same story is 
told of the introduction of the silkworm 
into the West from China. 

The word saffron is from the Arabic 
name, al zahafaran, and the plant is a 
very old inhabitant, of obscure origin, 
though the books usually state it was 
introduced into the neighbourhood of 
Walden in the time of Edward III. 
Possibly we owe it to the Romans. In 
the Elizabethan days it formed an impor¬ 
tant crop, and is often mentioned by 
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writers of that era, in connection with 
various confections : I must have 

saffron to colour the Warden pies ” ; 

Your son was misled with a snipt- 
taffeta fellow there, whose villainous 
Saffron would have made all the unbaked 
and doughy youth of a nation in his 
colour/' 

Fabulous history relates that this 
flower of autumn owes its origin to some 
drops of magic liquor spilt in the fields 
when Medea was preparing a charm to 
restore the aged ^Fson to the bloom of 
youth. 

And there is a story, that while no 
cattle will touch the plant, “ the very 
lambs fly at its aspect," and young 
shepherdesses of the mountains become 
sorrowful when it appears in the grass, 
lest one of their playful flock should 
suffer the mischance of eating the flower 
unawares. 

In floral language, the meadow-saffron 
signifies, " My best days are passed " ; it 
is emblem of the passing year, bringing 
perhaps, George Herbert's lines to 
mind : 
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Flowers depart 

To sec their mother-root when they have 
blown. 

Where they together. 

All the hard weather 

Dead to the world, keep house unknown. 


FINIS. 



Bibliographical Bote 

If, in this book, the author’s own recipe for the 
enjoyfrwnt of wild flowers has not been strictly 
followed—this book being more concerned with 
the romance, folklore and meaning of wild flowers 
than with scientific botany, it is for a particular 
reason—the botanical story of many of the plants 
described in these pages is given in a volume in 
“The Peoples’ Library.” the new. revised, 
and annotated edition of the late Grant Allen s 
delightful " Story of the Pl^ts,” which the present 
writer had the honour of editing. This book, then, 
is intended in some degree to be complementary 
to the other, however unworthy to be set beside 
it on the same shelf. 

One item of the prescription has not been 
neglected :—” For one ounce of enjojTnent of 
wild flowers, take of whatsoever Gerard says of 
a plant, lo grains.” Gerard’s work is of ever¬ 
green charm ; the most readable and most amusing 
of all the old hcrbals. 

His ” HerbaU, or Generali Histone ot 
Plantes” appeared in 1597- parent of all 
succeeding herbaJs, much of it a translation ot 
the work of Dodonseus, but steeped in quaint 
original notions. John Gerard (or Gerarde) was 
a ” Master in Chirurgerie,” and herbalist ot 
James I, and he cultivated above a thousand 
plants in his physic-garden at Holbom. and 
toured far afield on what he would call simp ng 

™S^fore Gerard, Dr. WiUiam Turner. De^ of Wells 
in the reign of Edward VI, had pubhshed his 
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" Herbal" in 1551, describing some three hundred 
British species of plants ; he is the recognised 
father of English botany. Shortly before his 
work appeared, there had been published at 
Basle, in Latin, a superb herbal, Leonhard Fuchs' 

Hisk^ pf Plants," the botanist whose name 
is rr 5 \v'remembcrerl'iTi the name of the fuchsia; 
this folio work was adorned by oyer .five hundred 
magnificent full-page illustrations. Turner repro¬ 
duced the woodcuts of Fuchs, and they appeared 
again in Lyte's " Niewe Herball." Following 
Gerard’s herbal came, in 1629. John Parkinson’s 
work, " Paradisi in Sole, Paradisus Terrestris." 

The founder of our scientific botany was the 
illustrious John Ray, bom at Black Notlcy, near 
Braintree, 1627 ; he was there buried, 1705. He 
related that while he lived in Essex, the meadow 
saffron was cultivated about the town now named 
Saffron Walden. 

To these writers, and other " fathers of botany " 
referred to in the followng bibliography, the 
writer is indebted for facts and fancies embodied in 
this book. Flower books soon age ; and many 
books of the last century, though filled with 
delightful lore, now wear an old-fashioned air, 
and would make small appeal to young reader^ 
of this generation. Among those which have 
been freely drawn upon are " Flora Symbolical* 
" Flora Historica,” " Flower Lore." “ The Folk¬ 
lore of Plants.” and " The^PIant Lore of Shakes¬ 
peare.” Ther e m ay be in the ^ok ^{ew memories 
from the pleasure and Toiowledge derived by 
reading two modem books, " The Music of Wild 
Flowers,” and " The Wild-Flowers of Sel ^n>e ” 
by John Vaughan,' M.A.,' Canofi~nf"WinefiSer* 
delightful and scholarly studies. And acknowledg¬ 
ment must be made for fancies and facts drawn 
from the various works of Anne Pratt, more 
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especially from her “ Flowering Plants, Grasses, 
Sedges and Ferns, of Great Britain.” in four 
volumes, a monumental work. Most people who 
love flowers, and write about them, have a habit 
of falling back on Anne Pratt, and the writer 
gratefully acknowledges the help he has borrowed 
from the treasure-house of her studies. 1 he 
author's grateful thanks are due also to Mr. B. 
Barnes, B.Sc., F.L.S.. for having kindly under¬ 
taken the proof-reading of this book. 
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